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Tue entrance to the city from the luxuriant vega is by a broad and 
well-paved street, inclining upward from the border of the plain, and 
opening through the straggling suburbs upon a large square just outside 
the gates, in the midst of which was situated an immense amphithe- 
atre for bull-fights. From this open square Battiste plunged at once 
into the intricacies of the city, winding toward its best inn, the 
Fonda del Comercio, to dispose of his passengers, but managing to pass 
his own posada in the way, to tell his old acquaintance there, who 
seemed highly delighted to see him, that he was going to take up his 
abode with them as usual. The Fonda del Comercio is situated quite 
in the heart of the best quarter of the city, near the Alameda, the 
Cathedrai, and the Theatre, three important points for a Spaniard, and 
not far from the Calle de Gomeler, or the street by ‘which there is open 
access from the city to the Alhambra. It was on the whole one of the 
best inns I have visited in Spain; nor were the charges extravagantly 
high, although the table spread for us was profusely supplied with 
several courses of Spanish dishes. The inn seemed quite full of com- 
pany, among whom was no less a personage than the chief matadore, a 
bull-killer of considerable celebrity, who had arrived in Grenada on 
occasion of the first bull-fight for the season in that city. The barba- 
rous and savage spectacle was advertised for the next Sabbath, and 
would have taken place on that day, had it not been for a few clouds in 
the atmosphere; the people not being satisfied with any but the clearest 
and finest weather for the enjoyment of this amusement. A great deal 
of card-playing as usual was going on in the inn; and every evening a 
large hall was filled with Spaniards spending their time in nothing but 
the idle game of dominoes, and sipping a cup of chocolate or a tumbler 
of orgeat-almendra, in couples at separate tables; but there was no 
appearance whatever of intemperance or noisy dissipation in any shape. 

Our first business after getting settled in our rooms was to send for 
the noted guide, Matteo Ximenes, a garrulous, good-natured, persever- 
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ing cicerone at the Alhambra, upon whom WasuineTon Irvine has 
conferred a celebrity of which Matteo is very naturally a little vain. 
Beside his occupation as chief guide to the Alhambra, Matteo has a silk 
loom in one of its dilapidated buildings, where his family live, and 
where they weave silk ribands with ave-Marias and other Catholic 
inscriptions upon them, and thus help to support the household. The 
next morning we were awakened early by the ringing of all the bells 
in the city, with the reports of cannon and fire-arms, it being Good- 
Friday of the Holy Week, a day devoted to the celebration of our Lord’s 
resurrection. It was ushered in with quite as much noise as used to 
attend the dawning of the Fourth of July in our own country, and was 
spent still more completely as a holiday. The people here, as elsewhere 
in Catholic countries, have the ceremony of hanging Judas Iscariot 
during the Holy Week. Being entirely ignorant of the custom, I was 
surprised, in wandering about the streets, at the spectacle of a black 
figure ingeniously stuffed and dressed in the shape of a man and hung 
by the neck from poles stuck out of the windows, or from cords stretched 
across the streets in different parts of the city. Some of the images 
they had contrived to render truly frightful, and so well resembling a 
human being that at first it was a startling sight. They hang the traitor 
Iscariot with great glee, and one might suppose with a holy indignation 
at the iniquity of his conduct; but it is the same thoughtless hypocrisy 
with which the Pharisees of old garnished the sepulchres of the pro- 
phets. What a moral lesson it conveys, to see a whole nation hanging 
the betrayer of our Lord in effigy, and crucifying the Lord himself in 
reality, even in the very nature of their religious rites and establish- 
ments! What thoughtless, melancholy ignorance of their own hearts, 
and of the falsehood and depravity of their own system! A whole 
people lulled and hurried to perdition amidst the mummery of a scheme 
that takes from the cross itself its power of salvation, and converts it 
into a sign of superstition and an emblem of the Man of Sin! 

Our first visit was to the church of San Juan de Dios, near the inn, 
on one side of the broad street-esplanade that leads down to the 
Alameda. It was filled with images and decorations quite as tawdry 
as usual, but so darkened by the exclusion of the day-light, and crowded 
with silent kneeling worshippers, that its dim recesses, images and 
paintings, amidst the blaze of wax tapers, wore an air of great richness 
and solemnity. We could not but notice one of the pulpits, exquisitely 
carved from one solid block of green-veined marble from the neighbor- 
ing Sierra Nevada. On the platform before the high altar were large 
images of the Virgin in deep mourning, and of the Saviour clad in an 
immense black robe and bearing his cross, with a countenance full of 
agony, and pale as death. I doubt not that the sight of these images 
on such occasions diffuses a sort of superstitious awe and sympathy 
over the assembly, which they could easily mistake for religious venera- 
tion and sorrow. Our guide seemed to exercise a sort of privileged 
boldness on this occasion, for he carried us right across the platform in 
front of the altar and in sight of the crowd, from one. side of the 
church to the other, bowing and crossing himself however, before the 
images, with all the devotion of a good Catholic. 
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The service of the choir and the altar had not commenced, and we 
emerged from the crowd and the pageantry to visit the cathedral, in an 
opposite direction. This is a very large pile altogether, composed of 
the cathedral itself, the sagrario, or parish church connected with it, 
and the chapel of Ferdinand and Isabella. At the main entrance the 
outside of the pile presents a front of imposing grandeur, and the effect 
on first entering is also imposing, from the vastness of its dimensions, 
the innumerable columns, the high altar centrally insulated beneath a 
gorgeous lofty dome, the broad area around it, the beautiful marble 
pavement, the chapels, the pictures, and the statues. But as you wander 
along from chapel to chapel and through the pillared aisles, you find 
the grand effect is lost in irregularity and confusion, and that it is quite 
impossible to gain any impression of unity or simplicity of design or 
proportion. ‘The great dome is crowded with statues and paintings, but 
the ornaments which make a show of splendor at a distance are found 
to be vulgar and theatrical, though there are some exceedingly fine 
paintings over several of the altars, and among them specimens of 
Espangolitto and Murillo. The cathedral and the sagrario were crowded 
with worshippers passing from one to the other through the curtained 
passages, or rather with gazing spectators of the superstitious and 
idolatrous rites ; and in truth one could not but admire the perspective 
view of the priests in their most gorgeous robes ministering around the 
central altar, in presence of the assembled multitude. Here, as in the 
first church we visited, the dark green marble from the Sierra Nevada 
is cut in large blocks and sculptured into pulpits of very great beauty. 
In one or two of the aisles our attention was drawn by an inscription 
warning all persons against walking merely for pleasure, or conversing 
with women in any of the chapels, upon pain of excommunication. A 
very droll menace; supremely ridiculous indeed, when compared with 
the known licentiousness of the Romish church in Spain. 

We witnessed a procession around the cathedral, with a tawdry canopy 
and old worn-out priests shuffling along; as complete a burlesque and 
caricature for a religious ceremony as can well be imagined. We were 
also shown the identical sheet in which the body of our Lord was 
wrapped after the crucifixion! It was pinned upon a curtain of red 
damask, and drawn before one of the chapels for the devotees to wor- 
ship. It had been stained or painted with a dim impression of a human 
body; and our guide gravely assured us it was the same cloth in which 
the Saviour was buried, and that it had never been washed! It was a 
revolting, painful scene, but not half so much so as the spectacle of a 
ghastly human figure, inclosed and shrouded in a glass case, and laid 
before one of the altars as a representation of Corpus Christi, or our 
Lord’s dead body. The people seemed to gaze upon it with all the awe 
that an actual corpse would have inspired in that situation. In the 
sacristy, or vestment-room of the priests, we were shown likewise the 
handkerchief of the Virgin Mary, stretched in a triangular frame of 
metal, set with heavy ornaments, and covered with a steel netting, so 
that it might be kissed without injury by the worshippers. The priest 
offered it to our lips, but we politely declined the honor, though we saw 
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several devotees, and our guide Matteo among the number, kneel before 
it and kiss it with much apparent reverence. 

In the royal chapel, which is connected with the cathedral, are con- 
tained the tombs of Ferdinand and Isabella. From this circumstance, 
and the curious splendor of its own decorations, it is an interesting 
spot; the burial-place of sovereigns who united the divided Spanish 
monarchy, and made it for a time signally illustrious, and one of whom 
was almost the only truly generous and noble-spirited personage that has 
filled the Spanish throne. The fortunes of Columbus, the discovery of 
a new world, the destruction of the Moorish monarchy, the expulsion 
of the Jews, the establishment of the tremendous tribunal of the Inqui- 
sition, and the full sweep of all the influences of Popery across the king- 
dom, just at the time when the light of the Reformation was beginning 
to irradiate and awaken the human mind in Northern Europe, make 
that period in the history of Spain a time of singular interest; as an 
epoch which unites the causes both of the nation’s temporary greatness 
and its centuries of degradation and decay. The tomb of Ferdinand 
and Isabella and that of Philip and Juanna are certainly among the 
most splendid mausoleums in the world, composed of pure white marble, 
most exquisitely and elaborately wrought. They were constructed 
probably during the reign of the Emperor Charles V., by Italian artists. 
The two Catholic monarchs lie side by side, pillowed upon the pile of 
sculptured marble, wrought with various emblematic images; and oppo- 
site to them, upon a similar pile of equally admirable workmanship, 
repose the statues of Philip the First and his queen Juanna. While 
we were there, some French artists were engaged in the preparation of 
large casts of these mausoleums for the Museum at Paris. The sepul- 
chre is beneath, reached by a flight of steps, and illuminated by torch- 
light; and the four bodies, with that of the young son of Philip, are 
inclosed in lead coffins, plain and clumsy, without any ornament. 


. ‘ Earth’s highest station ends in ‘ Here he lies.’ ? 


The marble mausoleums receive the admiration once paid by kneeling 
multitudes to the dust and bones now hidden from the sight, and her- 
metically sealed, as an offence against the atmosphere ! 

Above the altar of the chapel there are some very curious figures 
carved in wood, supposed to be of the time of Ferdinand, representing 
on one side of the altar the surrendering of the keys of Grenada from 
its conquered Moorish king to the Catholic conqueror, and on the other 
exhibiting the baptism of the Moors by the priests; an inquisitorial, 
bigoted mummery, enforced upon them under pain of flames and death, 
and which must have been for that very reason unspeakably detestable. 
The Moorish women are represented with their faces almost entirely 
concealed, and their dress is supposed to be a faithful picture of that of 
the period they refer to: the faces of the priests on the other hand are 
drawn as ugly and revolting as they often appear in actual life upon the 
shoulders of the modern canons. Among other curiosities in this chapel 
we were shown the cloak of Isabella, gorgeous and stiff with gold, said 
to have been wrought by her own fair and gentle hands, and certainly 
an interesting specimen of her domestic industry. 
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From the cathedral we passed through several narrow streets into the 

Viva Rambla, an oblong square of four hundred feet by two hundred, 
surrounded by aged, lofty, dark-looking buildings, and supposed to be 
very little altered from what it was in the time of the Moors. We 
entered the inclosure through an antique Moorish gate-way, which is 
said to be the same through which the daring warrior Pulgar impetu- 
ously rode from the Catholic camp, and affixed an insulting inscription 
upon the gate of the principal mosque in the heart of the city. Irvine’s 
‘Conquest of Grenada’ will bring this feat of romantic chivalry to your 
remembrance. Every thing in this square and in the long narrow 
street which leads northward out of it is so oriental in its aspect; so 
impressed with the genius of another world than that we are accus- 
tomed to; so illustrative of the abodes, shops and manners of the Moors ; 
that it seems as if that swarthy, turbanned, fiery race were still peopling 
the scene before you. Every thing wears an air of the picturesque and 
romantic; and in this neigborhood is to be seen a curious old building 
called the Casa del Carbon, so named for no apparent reason, it having 
been a grand royal post-house of the Moors, where they kept the fleetest 
horses ready at a moment’s warning. ‘The entrance to this building is 
an antique Moorish gate-way, even at this day partially covered with 
Arabesque work, and containing above the arch a very long inscription 
in Arabic letters, taken doubtless from the Koran. Matteo told us that 
the whole interior of the building was formerly covered with beautiful 
Arabesques in good preservation, but that they were destroyed by the 
governor of the city, in order to convert the building into cells for 
prisoners. 

I was quite as much interested by one of the portals in the cathedral 
as by any thing else within its precincts; a Gothic gate of exceedingly 
beautiful architecture, and said to be of a date posterior to the conquest 
of Spain by the Moors. If so, a part of the present cathedral must 
have been the site of an old Gothic church, of which some of the 
external pillars indeed seem to be still standing, for they are totally 
unlike any thing else in the pile. There is a very similar portal at the 
entrance to the sagrario, or parish-church of the cathedral in Malaga, 
which is eminently beautiful. It formed the principal entrance to a 
great Moorish mosque, which occupied the spot where the cathedral 
now rises, and possibly may have been part of a previous Gothic church 
converted by the Moors into their own temple. Goths, Moors, Catho- 
lics — the very edifices mark the progress of these successive conquerors. 
The portal is arched with great lightness and symmetry, and the carving 
is exquisitely wrought out of a sort of free-stone, and preserved with 
wonderful perfection. 

Before proceeding to the Alhambra, let us notice the Alameda of 
Grenada, and the history of the city. ‘The Alameda is one of the most 
beautiful, perhaps the most so, in the kingdom; and its beauty will be 
still greater, when its improvements and enlargements, now in progress, 
shall have been completed. The river Xeuil runs directly in the midst of 
it, embowered in trees, and crossed by an arching stone bridge, to which 
you ascend by steps from either side the stream to cross over and extend 
your walk on the other. The broad gravelled walks of the Alameda 
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are interspersed with gardens, and shaded by rows of trees; and at 
each end of the principal esplanade a fountain plays perpetually from an 
immense marble basin, supported on the head and shoulders of a number 
of grotesque gigantic forms, who spout the water from their mouths into 
the rim of the basin beneath. The entrance to Grenada along the banks 
of the Xeuil toward the Alameda is very beautiful. Here indeed, 
between the two long mountain ridges through which, in the middle of a 
lovely valley, the Xeuil winds its way, is one of the most romantic walks 
intheregion. The waters of the Xeuil have been turned into two chan- 
nels several feet above its bed, one on each side the valley, where they 
murmur along, overhung by cliffs and cottages, with a thick border of 
woods, toward the city and the opening of the great vega. 

The city of Grenada was entirely built by the Moors in the tenth 
century, at which time the region belonged to the kings of Cordova. 
In 1235, under the Moorish king Alhamar, Grenada became the capital 
of a new kingdom of the same name, and the most celebrated of all 
places in the Moorish annals; the grand bulwark indeed, and the last, 
most favorite and beautiful retreat of that noble race in Spain. Ten 
thousand cavaliers from Syria and Irak, supposed to have been of the 
princeliest line in Arabia, came from their native deserts and settled 
amidst this southern paradise. When the kingdom thus formed and 
supported was conquered by the Catholic kings, it was seventy leagues 
long and thirty broad, containing thirty-two great towns and ninety- 
seven smaller ones, with upward of two thousand boroughs and villages, 
and three millions of inhabitants. Its annual revenue amounted to 
seven hundred thousand ducats. When the city was besieged and con- 
quered by Ferdinand and Isabella it is said to have been nearly twelve 
miles in circumference, defended on its ramparts by ten hundred and 
thirty towers, including within its walls seventy thousand houses and 
four hundred thousand inhabitants. The fortress of the Albaycin as 
well as that of the Alhambra was capable of containing forty thousand 
men. The number that defended the ramparts during the siege was 
nearly a hundred thousand. The population of the city was greatly 
augmented toward the close of the Moorish dominion in Spain, by those 
who fled from other conquered places, and sought their last refuge in a 
city which they fondly hoped would prove as impregnable, as it was 
beloved and beautiful. The diminution of the population in Grenada 
is but a specimen of what has taken place in all Spain under the 
ruthless influences of civil and religious ignorance, bigotry, and despo- 
tism. At present the number of inhabitants in the city cannot be much 
more than seventy-five or eighty thousand. We heard them computed 
at about seventeen thousand vecinos, or families; which, allowing five 
persons to a family, would make eighty-five thousand. 

It is difficult to conceive a more splendid, commanding, royal situa- 
tion for a city than that which the Moors chose in this magnificent 
region. ‘They selected two rising mountainous undulations, right at the 
northernmost end of the vast and fertile plain watered by the Xeuil and 
the Darro, and directly beneath the towering ridges of the Sierra 
Nevada. Each of these mountains were precipitous on one side, and 
susceptible of the strongest fortifications, and over one of them, with 
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its southern base gradually sloping toward the plain, they threw the 
fortresses, castles and habitations of the common city, calling it the 
Albaycin; and over the other and the loftiest elevation they spread the 
palaces of the Alhambra, begirt with massive lines of towers and forti- 
fications, and looking abroad over the city and the plain below, as a 
battlemented crown upon the forehead of the mountain. Between this 
city of the monarchs and the city of the people ran the waters of the 
Darro through its narrow winding vale, the western towers of the Alham- 
bra rising directly on the borders of its steep precipitous glen, and 
looking up the romantic gorges through which it emerged from the 
bosom of what might be called the Spanish Alps. There, northward, 
the range of the Sierra Nevada pierces the clear blue sky, snow-mitred 
and pinnacled the year round, the Alhambra and the city appearing at 
a distance as if hanging at its dark-green base, while the eye roams from 
its declivities, south, east, and west, over a vast inland sea of vegetation, 
surrounded and framed in by a continuous picturesque amphitheatre 
of mountains. Studded with populous towns; humanized and domestic 
to a degree uncommon at that age; with a spirit of toleration and intel- 
ligent industry equally rare; busy and stirring with arts, trade, and 
manufactures ; how beautiful must the scene have been under the flour- 
ishing dominion of the Moors in the full tide of their prosperity! And 
what a singular history is theirs! romantic, even in its reality, to a 
degree of fiction. 


THE PAST OF LEP SB. 


I rove the Past! Those buried hours 
Whose shades still round the Present linger, 
As Memory with faithful finger 

Points to the flowers 
Upon their green graves flourishing, 
In the fresh bloom of spring! 


I love the Past! Its teachings tell 
The listening heart its own wild story : 
Its youthful dreams of fame and glory, 

With love’s bright spell 
Inwoven and blended like the light 
Of distant stars at night. 


I love the Past! Its records bear 
Affection’s earliest, fondest traces, 
The lines of first familiar faces ; 

The words of prayer 
First gathered by my infant ear 
In tones forever dear. 


I love the Past! Its memories cling 
Around my heart, like hopes of heaven ! 
And bright as sun-light hues at even, 

Or seraph’s wing, 
Comes back the first-born hope to me 
Of immortality ! 
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MY GRAND-FATHER’S PORT-FOLIO. 


NUMBER THREE. 


Tue manuscript from which the following tale is extracted bears no 
date, and no internal nor external marks by which I can ascertain the 
year when the journey was undertaken, in the course of which my 
grand-father became the interested spectator of the scene which he 
describes. Indeed, I am unable to affirm that it is narrative of facts. 
All the information which I possess in relation to the matter may be 
laid before the reader in a very few words. One of my aunts, my 
grand-father’s eldest daughter, became the wife of a gentleman who 
possessed a large tract of land in Ohio. Being an enterprising and 
brave man, and finding a sympathizing companion in his high-spirited 
partner, he resolved to strike into the wilderness, and lay the founda- 
tions of their future home amidst the grand forests of the West. 
Whether my grand-father ever hazarded the fatigues and perils of a 
journey to his daughter’s residence is a circumstance upon which I 
cannot undertake to decide. Certain it is, that I find among his papers 
several short stories like the following, whose scene is laid in the West. 
These however are all of them destitute of those exact local descrip- 
tions, that continuity of narrative, and those data of time and place, 
which naturally attach to the records of an actual tour. Beside, I 
have ascertained that the good old man was somewhat addicted to 
romancing, and drew largely upon his imagination, to beguile the 
intervals between the more serious and wearisome engagements of his 
professional labor. If therefore it should seem to the reader that the 
subjoined tale has more the air of fiction than of fact, he is at liberty 
to use his own better judgment in deciding a question, the answer to 
which, whatever it may be, will not I hope be prejudicial to the interest 
of the simple story that I humbly trust will be found worthy of a place 
in the select company under whose auspices it is ushered into notice. 









THE BACKWOODSMAN’S SACRIFICE. 


I wave been jogging on my equestrian journey for three summer 
weeks; following out every path that has opened invitingly before me; 
suffering myself to be turned aside by the smallest thing; tracing a 
brook or ascending a hill; penetratigg a deep shade, chasing a squir- 


rel; led on by the scented air to the quiet home of the wild flowers and 
the fern. ' 


The journey of to-day has been more delightful and exhilarating 
than the wasted dyspeptic ever dared to hope to enjoy again. During 
twenty-five miles gone over, I have passed not so many human dwellings, 
and those all built of logs partially squared, and piled one upon another. 
A beautiful river has been in sight or hearing all day long; which 
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now has expanded between the more gentle and yielding banks, broadly, 
as if it were an inland lake; while its waters seemed to have stayed 
their onward flow, as if there were a spirit in them too that sighed for 
rest, and they would have loved to linger in the domain of peace for 
ever; and anon has crowded up its forces into itself, and darted by, 
where the impending shores pressed more rudely against it, as if, like 
human tyranny, they would check its joyous and natural career. 

The path which I have travelled since the morning has been pursued 
at random; one only star pointing out its direction, and that the sweet 
promise of seclusion. It has been winding about nearly the whole 
distance in the deep shade of a majestic forest, like which New Eng- 
land has none; whether in respect to the grandeur of its regal indi- 
viduals or to the vastness of its grave and reverend community. The 
air has been bland and genial as ever fanned the broad palm-leaf in 
the sweetest garden of the earth; and yet as inspiriting as ever kissed 
the glowing cheek of Alpine nymph, while it has breathed into her 
heaving bosom a life of health, whose source she does not think to 
inquire into, any more than to pause in her mountain chase to ask her- 
self if she is happy. 

It has been one of those rare and precious days for whose boon all 
that lives insensibly gives thanks; when life itself is gratitude. One of 
those days when Nature seems to be surcharged with the Spirit of 
Love; so that even the most misanthropical and pertinaciously-wretched 
of hearts is imperceptibly wooed out of its self-erected charnel-house ; 
and the slow pulse dances, and the dull eye lightens up, and the marble 
cheek glows red; and the patient in his confinement has the casement 
lifted.and another pillow placed beneath his languid head; and mothers 
may be seen, the country through, carrying abroad their pale and sickly 
progeny to take their share of God’s blessing, and bathe in the warm 
and limpid air; and sons and daughters propping up their aged sire or 
dame, as they totter out to bask their chilled frames in the sunshine 
once more, and freshly dream of life’s morning glow, and look back 
over the long hill of life to the garden on the other side where the sun 
always shone; one of those days in fine when it seems to be the pur- 
pose of God to give to all his children, both the just and the unjust, a 
holiday ; while heaven lends its choicest influences to earth, and smiles 
from end to end to see all creatures glad. 

I have been more happy than I can tell. Let me never forget this 
day. Let its memory come over me in other desponding days and dark 
and dreary nights, when the whole head shall again be sick and the 
whole heart faint, and the sun and the moon and the stars shall not 
give to me their light ; let it come as a token of the ever-smile that my 
own clouded breast cannot then see ; let it come as a sign of the power 
of Him in whom alone I live and move to give at any hour perfect bliss 
to my thirsting soul ; let it come to me as a sweet harbinger of what 
perchance to-morrow may bring with it: let it come as an “antepast of 
what eternity shall be, if I but trust and hope in the stormy hour, and 
follow on through shade and sun after the light of that countenance 
whose reflection I have to-day brightly seen, in order that I might know 
that it is that only for which my heart and my flesh do cry “out, and 
that I might henceforth never let it go from before my longing eyes ! 
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Early in the afternoon, after a primitive and sweet noon-feast, made 
up of a dainty bit from my saddle-bags and a quaff from a clear rivu- 
let — the latter shared with infinite relish by my most companionable and 
temperate horse —I came suddenly upon a little knot of buildings 
consisting of three houses with their complement of small and rudely- 
constructed sheds for domestic animals, all closely clustered together 
in the midst of a narrow and partial clearance. 

‘It is singular,’ I thought, ‘ that I see and hear no signs of occupancy 
in this most pleasant and comfortable of forest abiding- -places. Where 
are the silver-haired and trumpet-tongued cherubs that I should have 
looked for to be already surrounding and climbing upon the stranger’s 
horse, as they poured forth, impelled no less by genuine w estern hospi- 
tality ‘than by childish curiosity, from the ‘ multum in parvo’ of a back- 
woodsman’s abode?’ And where are the hale and brown-visaged mis- 
tresses of these houses of logs?— queens of noble bearing, of warm 
and honest hearts, and of wide domain? And where are the huge 
dogs that even after long experience of their harmlessness to an open 
brow, I hardly dare to face, and before which it would ill become a 
bear to stand? Surely something extraordinary has happened to this 
little neighborhood, who have nothing to protect them but their courage, 
their honesty and their God. Pray Heaven that it be no ill!’ 

I spurred forward, sprang to the ground, cast the reins freely upon 
my horse’s neck, and entered the open doors of one after another of the 
huts, until all had been completely examined and found to be silent and 
deserted. Nothing within them however indicated harm or a hurried 
remove: and feeling assured that those whom I sought could not be 
far off, I took the first foot-path that presented itself, and went on if 
perchance to find them. 

Fortunately I selected the right avenue, and after a brisk walk of 
five or ten minutes came upon the assembled party. On looking down 
from a gentle acclivity, I saw standing all uncovered in an easy and 
graceful group around an old man (w hose locks were long and white, 
but whose form was erect and powerful, and whose face showed no sign 
of age) it might be a score of emigrants, older and younger, male and 
female, in attitudes of the profoundest reverence, and as was easily 
manifest, engaged in prayer. Instantly my steps were staid. The 
influence of the scene took possession of my soul; and although I could 
learn no words of their petition, I let my heart go heavenward with 
theirs, in indefinite but not the less true and earnest supplication. 

As soon as a little stir in the assemblage warned me that the spirits 
of my brethren had come back to earth again, I stepped carefully down, 
and unimpeded and almost unnoticed, took my stand among them. 
Immediately the whole mystery of the scene was revealed to me ; for I 
heard the old man who had acted as priest to kindle the altar of their 
devotions, say, as he spread out his arms, and a smile like that which 
illuminated the face of Jesus when he blessed little children played 
upon his weather-worn countenance: ‘ Let the children be presented 
for baptism” He was an itinerant evangelist whom the Spirit led 
hither and thither among the wanderers of the wilderness, to publish 
sweet tidings of salvation ; to break the bread of life ; to pour out the 
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cup of blessing, and place the seal of the Good Shepherd upon the fore- 
heads of his scattered lambs, so that not one of them should be lost. 

Three fathers in turn presented each their children to the holy man; 
and he dipped his finger into a natural basin of rock, into which the 
overflowing drop of a perennial spring, clear as innocence itself, trickled 
down, and sprinkled the symbolical water upon their heads ; and look- 
ing up to heaven, as he raised his hand thitherward from off each 
up-turned and sunny brow, repeated the deeply significant and soul- 
moving words divinely appointed for the sacred rite: ‘ I baptize thee 
in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
Amen.’ 

And now, two of the grateful sires, as soon as they had offered their 
children — who seemed to feel as if something mysterious and holy and 
yet most happy had been done unto them —led them back to the side 
of their mothers, who, silent and subdued, had waited apart at a little 
distance with thrilling interest for the issue of the sacred work. 

One of the fathers with his three sons remained looking for the third 
mother to come up, who carefully unfolding the clean white drapery 
which enveloped the tenderest and fairest of her precious jewels, placed 
an infant of but a few days’ age in the arms of the holy man; while 
he, with a feeling of reverence, as if he were dealing with an unfallen 
angel, just ruffled the water in the bowl of rock, and raised his hand, 
tremulous from the sincerity of his interest, to place the mystical signet 
upon a brow that reflected the purity of heaven. 

Every eye was intently fastened on him, and every heart was alto- 
gether gone out tohim. But his hand remained lifted on high; an ashy 
paleness spread over his cheek; and, pausing for one moment to com- 
mand his evidently agonized emotions, while we all stood breathless in 
bitterest suspense, at length with a calmness and tenderness of tone 
that could not fail to still the most tempestuous grief, instead of the 
wonted baptismal words, he ejaculated, as he gave back the soulless 
body to*the bosom of the awe-stricken mother: ‘Tue Lorp Gave, AND 
THE LorD HATH TAKEN AWAY; AND BLESSED BE His HOLY NAME!’ 


CONSCIENCE: 





A SONNET. 


Tuy voiceless, loud rebuke the bravest shun, 
Conscience! thou stern detector of each art 

That would to Wrong a robe of right impart, 

Woven of delicate distinctions ; spun 

Like webs that on the meadows meet the sun, 

But with the dew that spangles them, depart. 

Shechina in the temple of the heart! 

Visible presence of the viewless One! 

Thou art a native tenant in the breast 

Of man, where’er yon blue etherial dome 

Hangs o’er a hearth, curtains a human home, 

Or veils a lonely hunter in his quest: 

Where’er a portion of our race may rest — 

Where’er we, universal brothers, roam. P. 
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SONG OF FHE WINDS. 
NY WINDS, AND CRACK YOUR CHEFES!— RAGE!’ — SHAKSPERE. 


Now the weary world is sleeping ; 
Every human sound is still : 

Faéry sentries now are keeping 
Watch on every shaded hill; 

O’er the vales where ghosts are straying, 

O’er the sports that sylphs are playing 
To the song of whip-poor-will. 


This was made our festal night ; 
See! the silver orb of light 

Lifts from th’ east her magic ring, 
Signal for our gathering. 


Then gather we! gather we! spirits of air! 
But hushed be our tread, as we hither repair. 
One venturing cricket is filling his song; 
T "S. ae). 

read noiseless above him, while gliding along. 
Then gather we! gather we! haste from afar ; 
Our coursers are waiting, and ready our car. 


Come, Boreas! come from thy home at the pole, 

Ere the cold Northern Bear his full night-circle roll ; 

And the strength of thy breath, and the speed of thy wing, 
And thy trumpet made ready, all silently bring. 

Then gather we! gather we! haste from afar; 

Our coursers are waiting, and ready our car. 


Come, Child of the South! from thy dwelling of death 
Where the desert-born Simoom is blown on thy breath ! 
Come sweeping o’er /tna’s red chimney of hell, 

Borne on his black sulphur-cloud, fearful and fell. 

But darkness and silence spread under thy wings, 

As they sweep o’er the leaf where the night-cricket sings. 
Then gather we! gather we! haste from afar ; 

Our coursers are waiting, and ready our car. 


Come, Breath of the East! from thine ocean-lashed cave, 
With thy storm-dripping pinions skim over the wave. 
Roar across dark Asphaltus, and sprinkle the gloom 

That floats on the billows o’er Sodoma’s tomb ; 

And gather the mists reeking up from the fen, 

Where ghosts smell the blood of the night-murdered men. 
But stealthily marshal thy heavy-winged train, 

As they pass where the cricket is pouring his strain. 
Then gather we, gather we! haste from afar ; 

Our coursers are waiting, and ready our car. 


Come, Zephyr! soft blown from the hills of the West, 
Where thy spirit is fed in the Isles of the Blest ; 

Sigh over the fields and the gardens of bliss, 

Till their odors are wooed by thy languishing kiss ; 
With each lingering whisper that waits on a dream, 
Or lurks in the willow that bends o’er the stream ; 
With the sigh of the lover that dreams of the hour 
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When his soul shall be blest in the moon-lighted bower; 
With the breath of the love-kiss that lingers so sweet 
Ere it breaks on the soul-speaking lips as they meet. 
Come, Zephyr! so laden; but heed as ye pass, 

And charm not the cricket that sings in the grass. 

Then gather we, gather we! haste from afar ; 

Our coursers are waiting, and ready our car. 


Come, wandering Breezes! wherever ye roam, 

O'er the graves of the dead or the ocean’s mad foam ; 
Come, fly from your caves by the surf-beaten shore, 
From the deep- -sounding gulfs where the cataracts roar ; 
Come hie o’er the mountains, come haste o’er the sea, 
Where Dryad and Mermaid shout up to your glee. 
Then gather we, gather we! haste from afar ; 

Our coursers are waiting, and ready our car. 

But hist ! as ye settle, be viewless ‘and still 

Till the song of the cricket is sung to its fill. 


. . . ° 


Now all are here ! 
The sand has run: 
Hark! chanticleer 
Calls up the sun! 
The final signal’s near : 
There — hark! the cricket’s song is done ; 
Now hist once more! - - - The convent-bell strikes, one! 


Shout! Now the earth is ours! 

Shout, all ye wingéd powers ! 

Shout, till the convent-towers 
Roar back the sound ! 

Shout, as we upward rise! 

Shout, as our chariot flies ! 

Shout, as we seize the skies, 
And sweep the vast profound! 


All hail our festal night! 

See Dian’s orb, how bright! 
And through her fields of light, 
There wanders not a cloud. 

We ’ll use awhile her ray, 

As at our freaks we play ; 

And when we work a fray, 
We ‘ll wrap her in a shroud. 


Our festal night, all hail! 

Shout through the rocky vale ! 

Hark! hear that frightened wail ! 
A ghost is shrieking there ! 

We ll chase him to his den, 

And scare him out again ; 

We ’ll drive him through the fen, 
And twist his horrid hair ! 


Now roar we through the forest, 
Where reigns the fearless oak : 
He cares not for our coming, 
But we ’ll lay him with a stroke. 
Sweep ! — roar! 
"T is o'er! 
He lies with all his leaves! the monarch’s strength is broke ! 
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The frightened birds are shaken from their nest ; 
The black bear, trembling, glares from out his cave: 

The roaring fury breaks the dead man’s rest, 

And scares his ghost up from the unsafe grave. 











Now mount we to the sky, 
And scour the upper air: 
We ’ll carry war on high, 
And work a wonder there! 
We ’ll shake the very stars, 
And startle bloody Mars: 
Blow fiercer! blow 
With all your might! 
There ! see they go! 
Shooting down headlong through the sea of night! 












Boreas, take thou the reins : 
Guide the steeds to Siber’s plains. 
Swiftly ! swiftly! we must play 

Fearful tricks before the day. 












Merrily, merrily ride we now! 
And see, far below how the forests bow ! 
Where Caurus descending is making rare play ; 
See him wreck the black hovel that stands by the bay ! 
Ha! those young sleeping wretches! there ’s one, two, three! 
All wrapped in one blanket he ’s raised with his breath, 
And blown them far out o’er the sea! 
Rush! rush! as we travel our Caurus shall play : 
There ’s a beggar asleep; clutch his basket away ! 
Now merrily, merrily drive to our goal ; 
See, Cynosure rises! we ’re nearing the pole! 













There glows the Northern Fire, 

Up through the stinging air ! 
We ‘ll catch its freezing flames, 
And wreathe them with our hair. 










Plunge to the hills of snow, 
And lift the storm on high! 

And sweep the powdery blast 

Through all the smothered sky. 












Rifle old Winter’s treasures; 

Let him grumble if he dares! 
We ‘ll beard him in his palace, 
And flaunt his frosty hairs. 






What care we for his weapons? 
Toss up his armory! 

We ’ll spoil the grim old spoiler, 

And mock him in our glee. 









Drive round his throne, good Boreas, 
His sparkling throne of ice ; 

We ’ll dash his temple as we pass, 

And spoil him in a trice. 











Ha ha! we are strong, and our promise is done : 
Our goal we have reached, and its circle have run; 
And braved the old tyrant that wars with the sun! 
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Now to the left we ’ll bear, 
To Norway’s boisterous shore, 

To play a frolic there, 

And hear the Maélstrom roar. 






Now o’er Caucasus we fly, 
But we ’Il keep our path on high: 
Nor disturb them as they flow — 
Wolga’s waters dark below. 


Here we ‘re passing in a trice 
Russia’s sporting hills of ice : 
Leave them in their silver light: 
We will spare the Russ to-night. 


Bend we now the Northern way, 
Where the Lapland witches play ; 
Where grim Hecate’s imps are bred, 
On the milky moon-beams fed. 

See the fiendish, filthy brood, 
Dabbled o’er with human blood ! 
Dancing hellish festival 

Round a cloven, bleeding skull. 
Leave their merriment alone — 
We have frolics of our own: 
We shall see a dreader scene 
Ere the morning light, I ween! 


Here rolls the Western wave, 
Insidious in its play ; 

But murderous waters rave 
To whelm their evening prey : 

And the mermaiden sits on the rocky isle, 
And chants o’er the bright dancing waters her song : 

Ah, litle they deem that she ’s weaving the while 

Her spell o’er the listeners, fatally strong! 






Go, mermaiden! haste to thy coral-built cave, 
And spread the pearl-couches far down in the deep; 

For the crew of yon vessel now floats o’er the grave, 

Where the sun of the morning shall find them asleep. 


Now stoop we to the shore, 
And lift the angry sea: 
And bid the whirlpool roar 

As horrible as we ! 
Up to the skies the mountains rise, 

Their bright tops shattered into spray ; 
Now down they stoop with fearful swoop, 
As ’t were to sweep the earth away ! 






The sails are driven! 
The masts they fly ; 

To splinters riven 

They shoot on high! 


Now shall come the fearful wail ! 
Now the iron heart shall quail ! 
Caurus, draw the pitchy cloud, 
And the trembling moon enshroud. 






See the towering iceberg loom 
Through the doubtful, horrid gloom ! 
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Onward it comes! and on its brow 
See the hell-brood gathering now! 
See the spirits o’er it glide, 

With their white hair streaming wide. 
Hear their shout that ’s raised on high, 
With the sea-calves’ ‘larum cry. 

Now on tip-toe see them stand, 
Lifting each long white skinny hand; 
Strainmg with their fiery eyes 

To behold their fated prize. 


Now for mercy shrieks the crew, 
But their shriek shall rise in vain; 
Pierce them, Terror, through and through ! 
Ha! they shriek again—again! 
High on the final wave 
Lift them above their grave ! 


Sweep o’er them the dark wing; 

Eurus, their death-knell ring: 
Crash !— it is done! 

Hark! hear that rending cry! 

Blow! drown their agony: 

Grave, thou hast won! 
































Ha! ha! aloud, aloud 
Shout, shout ye fiendish crowd! 
And drop your flapping shroud : 
Leap on it, and descend. 

Now shout we as they go 

To watch their prey below: | 
One awful blast we ‘ll blow, 
And then our fray shall end. 






Upward! upward! turn on high 
Till the dread commotion die ; 
Till the billows be repressed, 
Lulled by mermaid’s song to rest. 


We have had our festal night, 
And the morning smells of light: 
Day-dawn in the east afar 

Melts the newly-risen star. 

We must sever ere the day 

Pales Diana’s western ray. 






Now our festival is done : 
Evrus, fly and meet the sun. 

Greet him with a sweetened breath — 

Let it bear no tale of death. 

Norvs, to thy home repair, 

Stealing through the misty air; 

Skimming stilly o’er the deep, 

Hushed at length to quiet sleep. 

ZeEPuyR, Chase that whispering wave, 

Straying o’er the recent grave. 

Boreas, with noiseless speed, 

Homeward turn our mettled steed. 

Homeward, homeward, every breeze ! 

Homeward o’er the earth and seas! 

Homeward, homeward! see, the morn 

Lifts the sun—the day is born! E. As 8. 
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EDWARD ALFORD AND HIS PLAY-FELLOW. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘WILSON CONWORTH.’ 


‘Tr was an high speech of Seneca, after the manner of the Stoics, that the good things which belong 
to prosperity are to be wished, but the good things that belong to adversity are to be admired.’ Bacon. 


We must carry back the reader to the time when the child whose 
history we are about to relate slept upon the arms of its nurse; when 
the sun was shut out from the window, and the darkened room and 
closed shutter showed that weakness and pain were the purchase of 
this new being. ‘The child was a boy; like his father, he seemed his 
very fac-simile. His fine hair lay upon his head with the outline of his 
father’s head, and he looked prematurely old, from his resemblance to 
one already in years. ‘The mother who bore him lay languid upon her 
couch, happy that she had given birth to a man. The luxuries of 
wealth were about her; the rich bed-stead, the carved furniture, all 
the elegant conveniences that art could supply, were there. But all 
these, and the down and linen that wrapped her limbs, could not allay 
the pain in her joints. The soft tread of domestics could not bring 
softness and repose to her racked frame. She was passing through 
the trial all mothers feel and must feel in gaining the great privilege ‘of 
giving birth to a human being. She seemed insensible to all attempts 
to soothe her pain; and only when the child was brought to her and suf- 
fered to nestle in her bosom did an expression of ease pass over her face. 
Then she did smile faintly, but in such a sort as if the frame was too 
weak to express the deep joy of her heart. But she was happy; all her 
own pangs were forgotten in the warm gushings of maternal love. 
Bountiful Nature! how hast thou supplied in our moral constitution a 
medicine and solace for that which is beyond the reach of surgical 
skill, or any human contrivance! ‘Thou calmest the mother’s anguish 
by giving her a feeling which swallows up all physical suffering, and 
spreads through her frame a thankful j joy! 

At the same hour that this event was going on in the sick chamber, 
a poor foreigner just landed on our shores, and travelling into the 
suburbs in search of food and shelter, was taken ill near the. gate of the 
house with the pains of child-birth. The husband who accompanied 
her asked leave to be permitted to lodge his wife in the barn; a favor 
at first refused by the English coachman, who said he was afraid his 
horses would take some disease from such ragged customers; but an 
American servant of the family representing the case to his master, the 
woman was comfortably lodged in an out-house that served the family 
with extra room in case of much company. The village apothecary 
and surgeon were sent to her, and her delivery was as comfortable as 
any lady’s in the land could be. The bed she lay upon was coarse in 
its apparel, but clean and wholesome. ‘The furniture of the room was 
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simple and auly Ww hat was necessary. ‘The darkness was as complete 
in the apartment she occupied as it could be in the chamber of the 
lady we have been speaking of. ‘The air was as pure in the one as in 
the other, only perhaps the humble room had the advantage in this 
respect. But she had also the same stillness about her, and more than 
all, the same kind Nature presided at her bedside, filled her heart with 
the yearnings of maternal love, and made her to forget the pains and 
languishment of labor. Beside, the woman had been used to toil, and 
her sturdy frame more easily underwent the trial than that of her whose 
life had been passed in ease and luxury. 

Her child too was a son, and it made the heart of the father glad 
that it was so; for, thought he, the lad will be able to help me on 
the farm, and can take care of himself, and will not need the looking 
after that girls require. He will be beset with temptations to be sure, 
but not of the kind that vex the days and nights of poor anxious 
parents for their daughters, sent out in the world to earn their bread, 
with the strong passions of our nature at work in their hearts, and but 
little aid of education and pride of station to counteract them. Poor 
parents may not talk much about this fear, but it is one that lies 
heavily on their hearts, when in the intervals of labor they think of the 
prospects of the offspring about them. 

But on the score of profit, the birth of a son is considered by the 
farmer twice as fortunate as that of a daughter. The rich man con- 
gratulates himself upon his good fortune when a son is born to him, 
because he can take his name and support the title and dignity of his 
family ; the poor man arrives at the same result by thinking of the 
dignity of labor and the title to land. ‘This son of mine,’ says he, 

‘can work ; he can earn his bread; he will save me the hire of a hand; 
and if I should die, can carry on my farm and support his mother and 
the children.’ ‘There was much meaning conveyed in the remark of a 
poor man who, on being told that a neighbor’ s wife had brought forth 
a daughter, said, ‘What! only a gal?’ 

But it is time that we introduce more particularly to our readers the 
persons destined to figure in this history. Mr. Cuartes ALrorp was 
the fortunate owner of the country-seat where his beautiful wife had 
just given birth to her first child. He had inherited a large fortune ; 
nature had bestowed upon him a fine constitution and amiable disposi- 
tion; the last almost a necessary consequence of the first. He had 
received a ‘good education,’ as the phrase goes; had been at college ; 
had travelled; seen the old world, and returned to close the eyes of his 
father, and assume his wealth. He soon after married a pretty girl 
moving in the polished society of Boston with great éclat, and had 
about a year previous to the event which commences our story pur- 
chased this country-seat about twelve miles from the city. 

Mrs. Ame.ia ALrorp was the daughter of a merchant in high stand- 
ing. She had been educated at one of the fashionable schools, and 
subsequently in the most fashionable society of the most polished city 
in the Union. It would seem, and the world said, that two people 
never came together over w hom fortune had showered so many favors. 
They had wealth, health, polished manners, fine tastes, mutual love for 
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the fine arts and literature, and a fashionable regard for the Sabbath 
and the ordinances of religion. Not a stain marked either character 
that any human eye could see; and their greatest misfortune seemed to 
be that they had nothing more to hope for. The birth of little Edward 
crowned a cup already overflowing with happiness; and the happy 
father, as he contemplated his lot, was fairly forced by his satisfaction 
and delight to utter a prayer of thanks to his Maker for so great bles- 
sings. It was sincere and heart-felt, and the better because he did not 
feel at the time that he was doing any thing very good in the sight of 
God, but on the contrary felt more keenly than ever before the neglect 
and indifference he had manifested in his heart, if not in his manner, to 
so kind and beneficent a Being. 

Poor Joun Towtey and his wife JANg, in the out-house, had also 
their satisfactions and thankful prayers. ‘They agreed to call their 
little son ‘Thomas; partly because it was the name of his grand-father, 
and partly because the name was in the Bible; for the poor and uned- 
ucated have a great respect for Scripture names and words, as well they 
may. 

John was an English gardener out of employment, and sought a home 
in America for his family, consisting of several children, whom he had 
left behind him in England in such places as he could procure for 
them. Putting one with a brother, another with his aged father, one at 
service, and leaving one to the care of the parish, he and his wife had 
determined to emigrate. Before he had sailed, nearly all his means 
were exhausted; and with barely enough to pay their passage-money, 
they had landed on this hospitable shore. 

When Mrs. Alford learned that a child had been born so near her 
at the time of her own delivery, she felt a natural sympathy with the 
mother, and longed to see her and comfort her. She gave directions 
that she should want nothing; sent her food from her own room, and 
did so many acts of kindness for her, that Jane began to think that there 
was some truth in all she had heard of the easy way of living in 
America. ‘The child must be brought to her; and little Tommy in an 
extempore dress was presented in her chamber. A stout, bright-eyed 
little fellow he was; and looked like a young giant beside the delicate 
babe that lay wrapped in lace and flannel in some newly-fashioned 
cradle. ‘Tommy when only four weeks old crowed outright, and came 
by his noisy delight near to frightening little Edward into a fit. 

The mother being established in the kind sympathies of Mrs. Alford, 
for the more favors we do a fellow-creature the more we are disposed 
to do, she could by no means think of permitting her to leave the room 
she occupied. Jane by this time was as well as ever; she was able to 
assist the servants in many of their labors; and the humility and gen- 
tleness of the foreign woman began to make friends for her even among 
the selfish and hard-hearted domestics of the family. It was in due 
time found out that she was an excellent washer and mangler ; could 
clean house, cook, work in the field, if necessary; in short, make her- 
self generally useful; the latter property being invaluable in an Ameri- 
can servant. John too had established his reputation as a good 
gardener ; and Mr. Alford, at the solicitation of his wife, agreed to 
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retain the pair Heaven had dropped at his gate, as servants in the 
establishment. ‘They were to occupy the small house of the gardener, 
which was vacant, and receive all they could show themselves capable 
of earning. 

It was a happy day for John and Jane when this arrangement was 
closed, and their sore hearts began to heal in the prospect of soon being 
able to send for their children. Little Tommy too crowed louder than 
ever, and seemed to partake of the general joy. 

It was early spring-time, and both the children grew apace. Mrs. 
Alford by this time could sit up in her easy chair, though no breath 
of heaven disunited with coal-smoke and the dust of sweeping was 
suffered to enter her lungs. All the air she breathed must first be 
warmed by artificial means; and so by extra care and attention she was 
kept in a languid and weak condition for two or three months. It 
certainly would have been very vulgar if she could have recovered as 
soon as poor Jane did. A sense of propriety kept her still in her 
room, when she longed in her heart to accompany little Edward in his 
rides with the nurse. From her window she could see Jane at work at 
the wash-tub, with the sleeves turned up from off her brawny arms, her 
child rolling on the grass and snatching at the flowers, taking the 
deepest delight in the green colors about him, and his ear evidently 
pleased with the songs of the birds, as in their flight they wheeled close 
to him. The poultry began to acknowledge little ‘Tommy as a play- 
mate, and the large watch-dog would lie down before him and gaze 
curiously in his face. It is not strange that Mrs. Alford felt a feeling 
of inferiority to this poor woman, as she watched these movements. 
Nature and truth asserted themselves in her heart; and she would 
question for a moment the customs and habits which penned her up 
in a gaudy chamber, without the least disease upon her, while this 
woman of charity was enjoying the pure air and the bright sun, with 
liberty to go whither she pleased and do whatever she liked. 

We talk of the confinements of labor ; the daily toil and dull routine 
of the same pursuits; but there is no thraldom so hard as that of 
fashion. The king is the greatest slave on earth. He can only wear 
certain garments, and must appear at stated intervals in a certain man- 
ner. He must walk just so, and not otherwise; ride at a prescribed 
pace, and keep up an accustomed dignity. ‘The queen cannot surren- 
der herself to her feelings as the village maiden can; it would be 
unseemly for her to undress herself or put on her own clothes. She 
can have no solitude, no nature, no repose. Both king and queen 
move in one eternal round of state, to which nothing is so near alike 
as a horse in a cider-mill. As we descend from this rank, the sphere 
of liberty is enlarged: the wealthy commoner enjoys more than the 
noble; the poor laborer more than the rich nabob; until we come to 
those who enjoy the largest liberty of all ; those who draw their support 
from the bosom of mother Nature; who regulate their hours by the 
clock-work of the heavens; rising with the sun; reposing when he 
seems to stand still, as he does at noon; going to sleep when he goes 
out of sight; earning rest by labor, hunger by abstinence, and health 
and happiness by all. 
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We do not propose to go into the detail of the different management 
of the two children. It can readily be imagined how tenderly the 
child of wealth was nurtured ; what quantities of physic he swallowed; 
how often the city physician was summoned post-haste upon the slight- 
est token of ailment, and the long consultations held over his infant 
complaints by all the female members of the family. It is enough to 
say that he barely escaped with his life; having achieved before he was 
three years of age the establishment of the reputation of more than 
one physician ; the new painting and glazing of the shop of the apothe- 
cary, beside putting into fashion the newly-invented cradle which 
rocked his infant slumbers. But he saw his third birth-day, a feeble 
under-sized boy, but yet his mother’s darling and his father’s pride. 

Little Tom, for by this time he had become too much of a man to be 
called Tommy, weighed twice as much as he. With a fine broad 
chest, which he had expanded in gambols with the dog, in rolling on 
the grass, in reaching and climbing, running and shouting, he bade 
fair to be able to earn his bread and fight his way through the world, if 
the passage was not granted him. He had had all the advantage of 
simple habits, with the additional one of cleanliness. Being often 
invited to the nursery of the Hall, Mrs. Alford would not allow of 
his admission unless he was neatly dressed and washed ; and this no 
doubt was an unusual privilege he enjoyed. If poor parents only knew 
how much disease and expense they would save themselves by the 
simple application of cold water to the limbs of their children, it 
would seem they would be willing to use this cheap prevention. But 
unluckily for these little urchins of poverty, the hands and face are 
generally considered the only washable parts of the body after a child 
gets able to walk. The accidents to which tended children are liable 
insures corporeal washing until this period, and we do not question but 
these very accidents are intended by kind mother Nature, who always 
takes better care of us than we take of ourselves, as hints to this very 
habit. Cats and dogs lick and wash their young. Older animals 
exchange the compliment of scratching each other. Even the pigs 
take care of their skin, as many a well-worn post in the stye will wit- 
ness; but it is only for man endowed with reason, hands, and bathing- 
houses, to neglect this natural law of health— cleanliness. We brush 
our clothes, our hats, and boots; we encase our necks and bosoms in 
white linen, and imagine we are clean. 

Tom, for we must drop the little also, gained every thing in health 
from this order of Mrs. Alford; and this, “with the out-o’-door exercise 
he took, gave a brightness to his eye and complexion which fairly out- 
shone the delicate beauty of Edward, who was destined to live, though 
with a frail hold upon life. 

The children soon came to love one another. They as yet knew not 
but they had equal privileges in the world. They had their little quar- 
rels and contentions about the possession of play-things and bits of cake, 
but oftener they were to be seen together with a spirit of mutual love 
and pleasure in each other’s society. 'Tom became the supporter and 
assistant of his play-fellow ; and thus early began to learn the superior 
satisfaction of giving to receiving. The applause and caresses he 
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received from Mrs. Alford upon these occasions by and by caused 
him to show a generous yielding of his own wishes and desires to his 
weaker companion; and Edward began to look to him for that protec- 
tion and guidance, as to where to go and what to do, which while it 
protected him was invaluable to Tom in giving him force and self- 
reliance. The fact that he had another to look after beside himself 
made him thoughtful and considerate ; and in these childish sports and 
pastimes he was insensibly forming the most useful habits of mind. 

Though Tom was clad in coarse yet clean garments while his play- 
fellow was robed in the most expensive and elegant fabrics, the children 
not yet seemed aware that there was any difference in their dress. Too 
happy were they in their plays in the newly-mown fields, among the 
flowers of the garden, or under the broad shade of the spreading elms, to 
be thinking of such trifles. While all the servants and villagers looked 
at Edward with admiring eyes, as the heir of wealth and the son of a 
gentleman; while Tom was only a fine healthy boy, fitted for work ; 
Edward himself looked up to Tom as his superior, because he really 
was so; and his native good sense was stronger than all the lessons he 
received from his nurse, and the false judgments of those about him, 
in producing this feeling. 

Time wore on in this manner until the children were six years of 
age. By this time Edward had learned to read in a famous infant 
school in the city. He could sing little hymns and repeat many verses, 
while his play-fellow had not yet learned his letters. Unfortunately, or 
fortunately for him, as the sequel will show, neither John Towley nor 
Jane had been trained in reading and writing. But the boy knew 
things if not words. He knew all the flowers in the garden, their habits 
and culture. He could weed out a bed of onions and transplant roots 
equal to his father. If Edward knew that horse, eguus, ippos, cheval, 
all stood for the name of that domestic animal, Tom knew more 
than he about the creature, and could ride him to boot, while he 
called him and knew him only as an ‘’os.’ If Edward had learned to 
tell the time of day by the little watch he carried in his pocket, ‘Tom 
could tell it by looking at the sun, or by the cravings of his stomach for 
dinner or supper. The one knew the names of many things without 
knowing any thing more about them; while the other knew the nature 
and uses of many things without knowing their names. Edward had 
the most information, but Tom had the most knowledge. 

Although John Towley could not teach his son to read, he could and 
did teach him always to speak the truth. He could and did teach him 
the elements of religion; that he had a Father in heaven; that this 
Father saw all he did, and knew even his thoughts ; that he was pleased 
when he did right and spoke the truth, and offended when he did 
wrong and spoke a lie; that he was to live for ever in a place where 
goodness would be the only distinction; that in the sight of this 
Heavenly Father he was as precious as if he wore fine clothes and 
could repeat ever so many verses. 'Tom had never thought at all about 
his clothes before he heard this; and the next time he met Edward he 
did compare their garments, and. concluded that Edward’s were nicer 
than his. This thought did not get out of his mind for weeks, if 
it ever did. 
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Edward likewise had been taught religion. He had been to the 
Sunday-school, and could say the whole catechism. If asked, ‘ Who 
died to save sinners?’ he gave the correct answer. . He would say that 
he was an ‘utterly depraved creature,’ in answer to a certain question ; 
and, in short, could go without stumbling through the whole body of 
divinity. But his mind was so crowded with terms, and he had been 
taught so many words and phrases, that he had no time to think of any 
thing else, and was glad to escape from teachers who looked so sad 
and solemn, and whose voices had that sepulchral sound he had heard 
his nurse say was heard about grave-yards o’ nights. 

The two youngsters were one day on the banks of the pond near 
Mr. Alford’s house in which the white lily grew, and it was just fit to 
be plucked. They had been told never to go into the water, and it 
was only by special privilege that they were suffered to go near it. 

‘Oh, get me a lily, Tom! What would I give for alily! How 
white and pretty they look!’ exclaimed Edward. 

‘No,’ said Tom; ‘mother said I must not go into the water; and 
your mother too told you not to.’ 

‘But nobody will see you,’ says Edward. ‘ You have no shoes and 
stockings on; you can strip up your trousers, and then we can have 
some lilies!’ Oh, do go, 'Tom!— that’s a good fellow !’ 

Tom looked at his play-mate with surprise, and then said: ‘God will 
see me!’ 

‘Oh no he wo’n’t!’ said his companion. 

But Tom would not go. This conversation may give a fair view of 
the religious education of the two children. 

Having recorded the chief influences that marked their infancy, we 
propose in a succeeding chapter to show the effect of opposite plans 


of education; the one the study of contrivance, the other the work of 
necessity. 


SONNET. 


NTING TITYOS CHAINED IN TARTARUS. 


O! wonprovs marvel of the sculptor’s art! 
What cunning hand hath culled thee from the mine, 
And carved thee into life, with skill divine? 

How claims in thee Humanity a part! 

Seems from the gem the form enchained to start, 

While thus, with fiery eye and outspread wings, 
The ruthless vulture to its bosom clings, 

With whetted beak deep in his victim’s heart. 

O, thou embodied meaning, master wrought ! 

So taught the Sage, how, sunk in crime and sin, 
The Soul, a prey to Conscience, writhes within 

Its fleshly bonds enslaved; while ever Thought, 

The vulture fierce, with beak remorseless, tears 

At life — the hell whose chain the soul in torture wears ! 
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FLOWERS. 





THE SICK POETESS’ REQUEST TO HER LOVER. 





Aw! go love, and bring me the flowers that bloom bright 
In the depths of the ‘glen, near our favorite hill ; 

I dreamed of their freshness and fragrance last night, 

As they hang on the edge of the glittering rill. 






Bring me the blossoms that fall from the lily 
Which grows ‘neath the shade of the low-bending yew ; 

I love the pure grace of that child of the valley — b 

And forget not a bunch of wild violets too. 


Wild violets! they were the flowers thou didst wear, love, 
Long, long near that faithful and fond heart of thine, 

When I, on beholding their beauty was o’er, love, 

Had flung them all withered and scentless from mine! 






Oh, bring them! oh, bring them! I long for their perfume ! 
Bring them now, with the dew on their blossoms like rain ! 
And closing my eyes on my sick chamber’s cold gloom, 
I ’ll wander with thee in the green glades again! 


Killabey House, Enniscorthy, Ireland. Arora Janz SPaRRow. 






STRAY LEAVES 
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NUMBER TWOce 


One of the striking peculiarities of our people is the disposition to 
talk tall; that is, to use the largest and the longest and the most diffi- 
cult words to express the simplest ideas. It was this same error which 
made Sir James Mackintosh and Sir Edward L. Bulwer fail in their 
legislative career. They were both (especially the first) of eminent 
literary attainments, highly ‘talented,’ and good judges of human 
nature; and it was but fair to presume that thus gifted, they would have 
distinguished themselves greatly in parliament ; ‘but they spoiled every 
thing by coming there steeped in dictionary, and ‘ talking tall;’ or to 
express the idea in the language of an English writer, ‘ they spoke over 
the heads of other people.’ 

This peculiarity is indigenous in Georgia, but it grows elsewhere also. 
When General Lafayette came to Savannah in 1825, he was feasted, and 
paraded, and invited about, until the excess of hospitality made him sick, 
His son, George W ashington Lafayette, seeing his father’s condition, 
and dreading that he might be made seriously ill, exclaimed, wringing 
his hands Frenchman- like, in an agony of grief: “They will assassinate 
him by kindness !’ 
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This mode of expression developes itself on every occasion ; at the 
bar and on the bench, at home or abroad, drunk or sober, our people 
‘talk tall.’ Ask aman for instance in one of our frontier or upper 
counties what kind of ague he had had, and he will tell you that it was 
‘exorbitantly chillyish.” Demand of him what kind of fever followed 
on, and he will answer that ‘it was not extravagant, but it rather 
ascended into bilious.’ 

Another species of this peculiarity is to twist large words out of their 
original meaning, and give them a signification which no dictionary or 
usage would sanction. They come to the knowledge of the words by 
hook and by crook, and they are determined to use them in the same 
way. An instance of this kind occurred in the county of , a short 
time since. In a criminal case which had created considerable excite- 
ment, a large number of jurors had been summoned in the afternoon, 
and it being too late to proceed with the case that day, they were 
adjourned over until the morning, with strict injunctions from the Judge 
that they should report themselves then and there duly sober. The 
morning came, and so did the jurors. ‘They had remembered one part 
of the court’s command, but they had forgotten the other, and some of 
them were in a very ‘ spirited condition.’ 

‘Call the first juror,’ said the Judge. 

‘William Jones!’ bawled the officer. 

‘ He-e-e-re!’ answered ‘ Bill,’ with a loud shout, and a prolongation 
of the word for about a minute. As soon as he could be heard, the 
Judge kindling with indignation, thus addressed the delinquent : 

‘How dare you come into court, Sir, in this condition? Did I not 
tell you not to appear here drunk? Stand up, Sir!’ 

Jones made a desperate effort and stood upright, steadying himself 
upon the shoulders of his adjacent fellows. ‘ May it please your Honor,’ 
at last stammered he, ‘I am not drunk; I am only slightly interrogated.’ 

That word has formed ever since a part of the vocabulary of the 
county; and no one there dreams now of applying any other term to a 
man who is greatly intoxicated than that he is ‘slightly interrogated.’ 
By the by, I don’t know that Jones was much out of the way in his 
answer, for as a juror he certainly was in a very question-able attitude. 

This propensity is displayed in another manner. If a man isa tailor, 
for example, he will use similes and tropes and words relating to his 
trade, when he is speaking of quite a different subject. I will give an 
instance of this, which will enable me also to relate a reminiscence of 
the circuit. A few years ago I attended the Superior Court for the 
county of The court “adjourned late in the night, and the Judge 
and Bar being very weary, retired to their beds immediately thereafter. 
We were all in the same room, and immediately adjoining to us was the 
bar-room, and the chinks or vacant spaces in the partition enabled us 
to see and hear all that was going on. Shortly after we had retired, 
about forty men, ‘ pretty well corned, and up to every thing,’ entered the 
liquor-room. No sooner had they arrived there than they commenced 
boasting. ‘I’m the step-father of the Earth!’ said one. ‘I’m the 
yallow blossom of the forest!’ exclaimed another, and requested his 
fellow citizens then and there being ‘to nip the bud, if they dared.’ 
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‘I’m kin to a rattle-snake on the mother’s side!’ shouted the Earth’s 
ancestor. ‘This seemed to be a ‘socdoliger;’ (which translated into 
Latin, means a ne plus ultra;) for the ‘ yallow blossom’ stopped to con- 
sider what answer he could possibly make to this high claim of ancestry. 
A happy thought struck him. 

‘Will you drink or fight?’ roared he, in a voice of thunder. 

A dead silence ensued, or at least a subdued murmur, ‘ ’twixt which 
and silence there was nothing.’ Perhaps a more embarrassing question 
could not have been propounded. The rattle-snake’s son was exceed- 
ingly thirsty; the sands of Arabia were not more so; and liquor was 
the idol of his heart. He loved it dearly, but he loved fighting also; 
and here was a glorious chance to ‘lick’ an adversary he had long 
longed to get at. Curia vult advisare. He was deliberating between 
these equally pleasant alternatives, when it occurred to him that it was 
possible to accomplish both. 

‘ Both!’ responded he, ‘both. Ill drink first —I’Il fight afterward.’ 

A loud shout of approbation rose from the crowd. The liquor was 
called for — a pint of buck-eye whiskey — and impartially divided into 
two tumblers. The adversaries each took one, and grasping each other 
with their left hands, and touching the glasses together in token of 
amity, drained their respective goblets to the last drop, and then smashed 
them over the heads of each other, and at it they went. A clamor 
ensued so terrific that the English language has no word that would be 
sufficiently expressive of it. All sorts of encouragement were offered 
by the friends of each combatant, and an amateur who had no particu- 
lar predilection for either, jumped upon the counter, and commenced 
singing a poetic description of all the naval battles of America, from 
the time of Columbus to the present day, (which somebody has had the 
barbarity to put into miserable verse,) keeping time with his heels on 
the counter. Just as he had got to the one hundred and ninety-ninth 
verse, and was in the midst of what he called ‘the Wasp and Hornet 
arrangement,’ his melody was stopped by a shrill cry from the ‘ yallow 
blossom of the forest,’ who began to fall into the sere and yellow leaf, 
and gave manifest symptoms of being whipped. 

‘He bites!’ screamed he. 

‘I get my livelihood by biting,’ said the other, relaxing his hold for a 
moment, and then taking a fresh start. 

‘Nuff! ’nuff! take him off!’ 

Up rose the rattle-snake, amidst loud cheerings. His first impulse 
was to crow like a cock; then he changed his genus very suddenly, and 
declared that he was a ‘sea-horse of the mountain,’ and,that he had 
sprung from the Potomac of the earth: then he was a bear with a sore 
head; a lion with a mangy tail; a flying whale; in short, he announced 
himself to be every possible and every impossible bird, beast, and fish, 
that the land or the sea has ever produced. 

His wit having exhausted itself, some fresh excitement or novelty was 
requisite. ‘Let’s have Bingo!’ suggested a by-stander. ‘ Huzza for 
Bingo!’ echoed the crowd. Well, thought I, I don’t know who and 
what Bingo is, but I do know that when things reach their worst condi- 
tion, any change must be for the better; and as any change from this 
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terrible riot must be for the better, I say too, ‘Huzza for Bingo!’ 
Alas! as the sequel proved, I deceived myself greatly. 

A gallon of whiskey with spice in it, and a gallon of Malaga wine 
were placed on a large table, around which about forty men seated 
themselves, having first elected a president vivd voce. ‘The president 
elect commenced the game by singing at the top of his voice: 


































‘ A farmer’s dog sat on the barn-door, 
And Bingo was his name, O!? 


And then they all shouted in chorus: 





‘ And Bingo was his name, O!? 






? 


‘B,’ said the president, ‘1’ said the next, ‘Nn’ the third, ‘e’ the 
fourth, ‘o’ the fifth; and then the chorus, taking up the letter ‘ 0,’ 
again shouted : 


‘ And Bingo was his name, O!? 





If either missed a letter, or said ‘n’ for example, when he should have 
said ‘i,’ his penalty was to take a drink, and the company as a privilege 
drank with him; and with such slight interruptions as the time for 
drinking would occupy, this continued for about six hours. 

At last the patience of the Judge (who was quite a young man, and 
who is not more than a squirrel’s jump from me while I write) became 
exhausted, and he called for the landlord. Our host, who was a tailor 
by trade, and who was also one of the Bingo fraternity, made his 
appearance with a candle in his hand and a very affectionate and 
drunken leer upon his countenance. 

‘Go, Sir,’ said the Judge, ‘ into the next room, and tell those drunken 
lunatics that if they don’t stop their beastly noise Ill commit every 
one of them to jail in the morning for contempt of court.’ 

‘Oh, Judge!’ answered our host, holding up his unoccupied hand in 
token of his amazement: ‘oh! Judge, you ’Il give me the double-breasted 
horrors! Why, Judge, work is scace and people’s pertikler; and if I 
was to preliminary your orders to that crowd of gentlemen, why Judge, 
I’d pick up a lashing in a leetle less than no time;’ and off he stag- 
gered. Bingo was forthwith resumed, until gradually the chorus became 
more confused and indistinct. Chaos had come again. The actions of 
the virtuous gentlemen there assembled ceased to be above-board, and 
were carried on under the table. Some were snoring, others hiccuping, 
others cascading. Bingo had ceased to be, except when some sleeper, 
feeling some painful sensation from his attitude, etc., would exclaim, 
‘Ox!’ which would wake up his immediate neighbor, who, the ruling 
passion strong in death, would exclaim, ‘ And Bingo was > and 


? 


then relapse into such silence as a drunken man usually falls into. 





Years have passed away since that awful night. Joys have blessed 
me; afflictions pained me; but all the vicissitudes of life have failed to 
drive out of my memory that terrible game and tune of Bingo. It 
haunts me like a dun in the day, like a ghost in the night. If I hear 
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any one say, ‘Oh!’ the sequel immediately occurs to me: ‘ And Bingo 
was his name, O!’ I am not much of an anatomist, but I am satisfied 
that when a post-mortem examination is had upon me, the whole matter 
of Bingo will be found incorporated with my pia-mater, or dura-mater, 
or some other portion of my brain. I can’t tell the process or the 
manner by which and in which it has become a part and parcel 
thereof; but this much I know, that if my operator is a skilful surgeon 
he will find there developed in characters that he can read, the distinct 
statement, that there was a farmer who had a dog whose peculiar habit 
and custom was to sit upon the barn-door, and that he answered to the 
classical and melodious name of ‘ Bingo.’ 

In a very heavy equity cause which was tried some years ago in our 
circuit, one of the jurors, who had been inundated with cases from 
‘Vesey Junior,’ expressed a wish ‘ that Vesey Junior had died before 
he (Vesey, Jr.) had been born.’ I have something of the same feeling 
toward ‘Bingo.’ Have not you also, reader? 


OF THE HAWK. 


O’rr the wild mountain, 
O’er the rough stream, 

Where the white fountain 
Reflects the sun-beam ; 

O’er the pine forest 
All lonely and dim, 

And where the Fall pourest 
Amidst deserts grim ; 

There swiftly my strong wings 
Urge onward their flight, 

And shrilly my cry rings, 
Creating affright! 


II. 


I soar o’er the village, 
I swoop o’er the farm, 
And living by pillage, 
Am fearless of harm. 
Over cities I soar, 
High above each dark roof, 
Hearing well its uproar, 
Though myself far aloof. 
I scorn the pale race 
Of mankind as I go, 
As they creep at snails’ pace, 
Like insects below ! 








Ill. 


There poised on my pinion 

In wide circles I roam, 
The skies my dominion, 

The bright clouds my home! 
I sweep o'er the valley, 

I gaze on the plain, 
On the city’s dark alley, 

On the king’s wide domain : 
I view all the glory 

That earth has to boast — 
Each mountain-head hoary, 

Each sun-brightened coast! 


IV. 


Wide, wide o’er the ocean 
I stretch my long flight, 
When the waves in commotion 
Are angry and white. 
I poise on the mast 
Of the voyaging ship, 
And borne on the blast, 
The proud fleet outstrip. 
I am near when it lies 
With rent spars and torn sail, 
And [| hear the wild cries 
Of the lost in the gale‘ 
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STORMING OF STON Y-POINT. 


A REMINISCENCE OF THE RBVOLUTION. 


Ir has always appeared to me a sad misfortune that so little pains 
have been taken to chronicle events connected with our revolutionary 
struggle. I cannot account for it otherwise than by supposing that 
individual acts of heroism have been merged in the wonder and aston- 
ishment of the world that a country with a population of three millions, 
and even that divided against itself, should have kept Old England at 
bay for seven years, and finally constrain her to let the darling object 
of her ambition assume an independent attitude among the great pow- 
ers of the earth. This undoubtedly 7s one cause; but a more promi- 
nent one perhaps may be found in the fact that years of unmitigated 
toil were necessary to recover from the state of desolation in which the 
country found itself after the conflict was over. Men in those days 
literally earned their bread by the sweat of their brows; and the 
learned and the unlearned toiled side by side in retrieving their fortunes 
from the poverty incident to a civil war. 

The writer of this sketch was brought up by grand-parents who had 
suffered severely in the revolutionary struggle, not only by the loss of 
property but by deaths of near connections. My grand-father was an 
Englishman by birth, who came to this country in early life, strongly 
imbued with the old cavalier spirit of the times; and with his dashing 
exterior and consequential air, connected himself in marriage with 
Miss Grace Srerine, upon whose family he had impressed the idea 
that he had conferred a great honor by the union. 

He had many good traits of character, however; and behind all his 
blustering there was an unusual degree of honesty, and a bravery that 
would not have discredited the best cavalier of the olden time; and 
although he became thoroughly American in his feelings, yet for the 
sake of argument he was continually drawing comparisons between 
his own and the country of his adoption not very flattering to the 
latter; and when hard pressed as to why he remained here, he would 
end the discussion by applying the old salvo, ‘that it was better to 
reign in h—I] than serve in heaven.’ This blaspheming was a poser 
to the parishioners ; and in the absence of reply, a little vanity on his 
part easily construed silence into victory. 

Upon the breaking out of the revolution he obtained a lieutenancy 
in a company of grenadiers attached to the ‘Continental Line,’ as 
they were termed in those days. A brother was killed by the British 
and Indians at the battle of Wyoming; another lost his life on the 
field of Brandywine; and a third was maimed for life at the surprise at 
Paoli. With such an impulse to vengeance, Lieutenant B girded 
around him his Damascus blade, and entered into the conflict heart 
and soul; and although he was at the principal great battles of the 
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revolution, and on each occasion signally distinguished himself, yet he 
was sure immediately after to commit some act of aggression and out- 
rage upon his superior officers that cancelled all “claims upon the 
appointing power. And it was rather fear in the officers appointed to 
try him than inclination that he was not dismissed the service; for 
on the very day of the Battle of Monmouth he struck his brother-in- 
law, Captain De F , for interfering with one of his men while he 
was quenching his thirst at a brook in the heat of the engagement. 
Captain De F ’s intentions were good, for the day of that battle 
was one of the hottest of any we have on record; and as the men were 
in the last state of exhaustion, many on that memorable day never arose 
from the stream at which they slaked their thirst. Lieutenant B 

was immediately ordered under arrest; but as he supposed he could 
better fight out his excuse than by retiring into the rear, he charged 
with his company a small body of infantry that lingered about the 
bridge at the foot of the hill where WasuineTon was stationed. The 
onset was so unexpected that they broke and fled at once. This was 
done directly under the eye of the Commander-in-chief. The discom- 
fiture of the English at this point was so unexpected, by so inferior a 
force, that although it was done without orders, and against all rules of 
fighting, yet success insured forgiveness of all past offences. This 
offence was but one of half a dozen others equally flagrant. 

But I intended merely to repeat, as nearly as an interval of twenty 
years will permit, one of the oft-told tales of the old gentleman over 
his glass of whiskey-punch of a cold winter’s night. Old men find so 
few to commune with, and are such strangers on the earth, that they pre- 
fer intercourse with the dead rather than the living ; and they never are 
young again, save when recounting over events long gone by, with 
those who, like the events themselves, are passed away for ever. 

It was on one of these occasions that my grand-father, holding me on 
his knee, and my grand-mother, the once beautiful Grace Sterling, 
were seated around a blazing beach-wood fire ; when the old gentleman 
began ‘to fight his battles o’er again.’ His subject was the storming 
of ‘Stony-Point, his favorite battle. Why, I know not; for an incident 
occurred there which was painful in the last degree to my grand- 
mother. ElizaG was her intimate friend. She was but seventeen 
when she accompanied her sister and her sister’s husband, Captain 
Burgoyne, a British officer, to the fortress of Stony-Point, where his 
regiment was stationed. I have often heard my grand-mother speak of 
her as a lady of surprising loveliness; with slight sylph-like figure; and 
in whose large dark and lustrous eyes benevolence and kindness were 
reflected. ‘We arrived,’ said the old gentleman, ‘ at eleven o’clock at 
night within a mile and an half of the fort, on the 15th of July, 177 
and a d—1 of a night we had of it! I never knew it darker. ‘ Mad 
Anthony’ formed us in hollow square, gave his orders, and selected the 
storming party. He made us take our flints from the locks, for two 
purposes ; the one to avoid an accidental discharge and thus discover 
our position, and the other that the bayonet could be best relied on in 
the night. Our clothes,’ continued he, ‘ were torn into shreds by the 
under-brush, and our limbs dreadfully lacerated. The watch-word 
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was ‘Remember Paoli!’ It was one that we should not be likely to 
forget; for we had been completely surprised there, and scores were 
bayoneted while asleep in their tents; and there (showing a scar 
through his hand) that was done while asleep, and it saved my heart 
from the steel that was aimed at it. My whole company had been 
surprised ; and out of ninety rank-and-file, twenty-eight were killed or 
wounded. But my brave fellows that escaped actually carried off forty 
prisoners! ‘They not only fought their way out, but charged back 
again, and aided the retreat of the rest. Wayne knew my men’s 
fancy for the bayonet. Yes,’ continued the old gentleman, his eye 
gleaming with energy, ‘there was not a man under six feet in his stock- 
ings. ‘They had never been beaten. I was a little surprised when 
Sergeant Reinford came to me and said that private Summers wished 
the liberty of speaking to me. I of course granted the request ; when 
Summers advanced from the ranks, touched his hat, and said: ‘ Sir, it 
is the request of the men that you will lead us into the fort as soon as 
we approach it, without signal from the commander. We can take the 
fort alone, Sir!’ I made no reply; but of course I dared not break 
orders. Ah! poor Summers! he died nobly in the fort, and so did 
one half of my company.’ Here the old gentleman’s nerves gave way, 
and he cried like a child. ‘ Yes,’ said he, in a suppressed voice, ‘ they 
died in saving me my company. Wayne sent for me, and said in a 
stern manner: ‘ Lieutenant B , I shall depend upon you in the 
escalade at the south of the fort. You will be supported by Ma- 
jor , and Colonel will look after the upper side. They have 
their orders. ‘The signal will be a rocket thrown as nearly over the 
fort as possible, precisely at twelve. You will get close under the 
walls and lie still until you see the signal.’ 

‘We were led by a guide, and by good luck crossed the moat which 
surrounded the fort. ‘The water was up to our waists, and we carried 
our muskets over our heads to keep them dry. We got to our assigned 
posts undiscovered. I can attribute our good luck to nothing but the 
noise of the whip-poor-wills. ‘The hills appeared to be alive with 
them. Our men in the darkness were pitching and diving about 
from precipice to precipice, like drunken men. At times they would 
wound themselves with thorns, and curse old Wayne, and inquire of 
each other why he did not fight in the day-time, and not go thieving 
about like an old burglar in the night. However, we arrived under 
the walls undiscovered by the English. It now wanted a quarter to 
twelve. There was only one thing to trouble me. I knew Eliza 
G was in the fort, and I knew: the storming would scare her to 
death, even if she should otherwise escape. We lay close to the 
ground, hardly daring to breathe. 

‘The sentinels on the walls of the fort were at this moment relieved, 
and others left in their places; and as the guard passed just over our 
heads, they little anticipated that in five minutes more the mortal strug- 
gle would commence; that the gay, the gallant, the high-born would 
bite the dust in the agonies of death; that the blood of the same 
race (we had no French there) would stand in pools upon the earth. 
At length came the signal. It curved high in air like a flying 
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dragon. ‘Three cheers, boys! Remember Paoli! Into the fort, you 
dogs!’ No sooner said than done. Some went through the port- 
holes and some got in upon the shoulders of others. The confusion 
within was astounding. The camp-women instead of cursing us - 
rebels were crying, “Good Americans! save us! Mercy! mercy! 
As the world calls these creatures women, there was an end of the argu- 
ment. We saved them, although we knew that these same w retches at 
Paoli after the battle stabbed many wounded officers in order to plun- 
der them of their clothes, which they stripped from their bodies while 
they were yet gasping for breath. 

‘The British made a stand in considerable numbers, while their artil- 
lery did great execution without the fort. Our forlorn hope were 
principally slain. For fifteen minutes my brave grenadiers sustained 
themselves against the whole force within. The storming party sent 
on the north side now came pouring in: we were about three hundred 
strong inside. We now gave three cheers, and at it we went with the 
cold steel. ‘We surrender! we surrender!’ was now heard on every 
side; and as the besieged were entitled to quarter, inasmuch as they 
had not been requested to surrender, the battle ceased, although the 
men were quite willing to retaliate for ‘the loss sustained at Paoli. The 
shipping that lay under the point slipped their cables and drifted down 
the stream. The dawn of day,’ continued the old gentleman, ‘ pre- 
sented a dreadful scene. ‘The moans of the dying were most piteous ; 
the young wife wailing over her dead husband, and the young child 
clinging to its mother for protection.’ 

The old gentleman now arose from his seat, and unlocked a huge 
oak chest. He drew from it a letter, yellow with time, which “bore 
date a few days after the battle. It was addressed to my grand- -father, 
who had been despatched to head-quarters early in the morning after 
the engagement, with intellizence of the success of the expedition. 
‘Boy,’ said he, ‘read; my glasses are getting too young for me.’ I 
commenced : 


‘Dear B : Among the slain, poor Eliza G is found! Do 
not tell Grace; it will kill her. You know how much they were 
attached. The scene to me you must well know is indescribably 
painful. The last time I saw her at your house in Fairfield I half lost 
my heart; and had I not known her penchant for D , | might possi- 
bly have despaired, and surrendered at discretion to that palpitating 
rebel. I was directed to see to the burying of the dead, and have just 
performed that sad office for poor Eliza. She was slain by a shot from 
the English, as they were firing upon us. When I found her she was 
lying upon a couch, where she had sought repose. Poor girl! — she 
little dreamed that her snowy night-dress was destined to be her wind- 
ing-sheet! - - + If she was beautiful in life, she was even more lovely 
in death. In the onmnengNae of her beautiful features, well might 
one exclaim : ‘O Death! where is thy victory! O Grave! where is thy 
sting!’ I pity from my soul poor D , even though he is a tory. 
By the by, I look like a tory myself. My coat was so completely torn 
to pieces by the bushes, that I have borrowed a red one from Burgoyne. 
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Strange juxtaposition! He and I old class-mates, and he my prisoner ! 
We are together half our time. He appears to be quite heart-broken.’ 





I now looked up, and perceived both my grand-parents nodding a 
sleepy assent to all I read; the old gentleman occasionally in broken 
accents exclaiming: ‘Poor Summers! you died to save my life!’ and 
my grand-mother, in dozing sympathy, muttering: ‘I told Eliza to 
keep away from the forces.’ The apathy of the old is a sad memento 
to the young and exuberant heart. I have heard the old gentleman so 
often describe sometimes one portion of this engagement and some- 
times another, that the interest it had created induced me, while 
attending one of the circuits last winter, to visit the Point. Accord- 
ingly my friend and myself crossed upon the ice from the east to the 
west side of the Hudson ; and although the wind swept with the force 
of a hurricane down the river, we gained the Point in about half an 
hour. Its lines of defence are still visible. After taking a survey of 
the scene, once so sanguinary, we hurried to the place where the dead 
were buried. Here and there a flat stone is to be seen, denoting the place 
where some distinguished officer lies. We found also a piece of board 
with the letters ‘E.G.’ as nearly as could be deciphered; for time 
with it, like the individual commemorated, had done its work. ‘The 
‘desolate and dying year’ was in unison with the place. The snow 
was a foot deep; the winds whistled solemnly from the hills. ‘What 
mock solemnity,’ thought I, ‘ is the pageantry of funeral rites compared 
with a scene like this!’ The funeral dirge swelled on each blast that 
withered life itself, and spirits of the air whispered, ‘ Be ye also ready!’ 

It was nearly night, and we hastened to our lodgings, hungry and 
fatigued. I was haunted after retiring with remembrances of ‘ poor 
Eliza.’ I shall hope at some future time, Mr. Eprror, to prepare for 
your pages some account of the fate of poor D It is sufficient 
now to state that he was taken in the American camp, and was tried 
and hanged as aspy. Sufficient evidence however has since appeared, 
to convince his friends that: his mind had lost its balance. Several of 
his letters to them give every indication of the fact. His chival- 
rous spirit was so opposed to any thing that might savor of duplicity, 
that they would never admit for a moment that he could, while in 
his right mind, be capable of acting the part of a spy ; although the 
necessity of the case and the usage ‘of nations has sanctioned the prac- 
tice as compatible with the character of a gentleman. My own notion 
is, that no man, with proper respect for himself, could ever be induced 


to play the hypocrite, even though it were to gain him the applause of 
a sovereign. 





B, 








EPIGRAM ON A SUICIDE. 






I wourp not joke with theme so grave, 
Or any ill-timed wit display ; 

But if you never was a knave, 

You ‘re now a cut-throat, any way ! 





Forgetfulness. 


FORGETFULNESS. 


On! think not of that vanished dream, thou lovely one and young, 
Forget the warm impassioned vow on Love's beguiling tongue ; 

For time hath not one balm to heal a wounded breast like thine, 
Whose purest faith was offered up on a delusive shrine ; 

And though thy sweet voice triumphed, when the soul’s confession fell 
From lips that sealed it with a kiss, whose rapture none may tell, 

Yet it died when from thy burning cheek the heart’s tumultuous blood 
Rolled back in silence to its cell, a swift and heavy flood ! 


Why is it that at such an hour, the purple currents rise, 

To bathe in varying hues the face, and light the swimming eyes? 
Where thoughts of tenderness untold are palpably revealed, 

As each fond glance of transport given, by plighted vow is sealed : 
It is that by that thrilling spell the heart in fellowship 

Sends up its flood, to paint the cheek, and warm the faltering lip ; 
That melting in ¢ -ontinual flow, the inconstant tide may be 

A pure libation of the soul, victorious Love, to thee ! 


Ill. 


Yet school thy heart a veil to fling o’er the lamented past, 
Where all was bright and beautiful — too beautiful to last ; 
And let the waves of Lethe roll above thy perished spring, 
When Time, with laughter on his brow, shook diamonds from his wing ; 
And let the smile, the vow, the tear, be each beneath the pall 
That from Oblivion’s dusky plume shall like a curtain fall! 

What recks it that life’s faded hours passed like a summer stream? 
Alas! where now have fled away their glory and their gleam! 


Iv. 


Oh! if within thy heart of hearts the memory should live 

Of dreams so passionate and deep, and yet so fugitive, 

It will but wake a quenchless thirst for moments vanished now — 
It will bring ashes to thy lip and fever to thy brow! 

And clouds from the lone spirit’s cell in sable throngs will come, 
To clothe each image of the brain in drapery of gloom; 

Till, faint and sick, the autumnal hue upon thy cheek shall lie, 
And futile longings fill with tears thy dim and pensive eye! 


v. 


Then think of Love’s departed hours, in dallying rapture spent, 
As glimmerings of a melting wave, with sunset colors blent ; 
Bright, but so “changeful as to fade upon the gazer’s eye, 

While yet it drinks ‘the glory of the occidental sky ! 

Love comes upon a rosy plume, and borne in light along, 

He pours his radiance on the brow, and wakes the soul to song : 
But the golden bowl is broken soon, and when the heart is bowed 
The wrecks of his dominion are the shadow and the cloud! 
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TORQUATO TASSOQO. 








‘ T'nus ill-fated Tasso, whom you praise, 
Romans ! amid his wrongs, could yet console 
The beautiful, the chivalric, the brave, 

Dreaming the deeds, feeling the love he sung.’ 


Ir was a festal night at the ducal palace. The princess Lucretia, 
after a few years of wedded misery, had returned to her brother’s house 
to claim his and her mother’s protection ; and all Ferrara were sum- 
moned to give welcome to their beloved lady. 

A gay and brilliant scene it was—that lofty palace blazing with 
lights, which were flashed back and magnified by the sparkling jewels 
that glittered in the dark hair and on the white arms and slender 
waists of the fair Ferrarese. Lordly nobles, stately dames, the high in 

rank and the gifted in genius, were gathered there; for all such did 
Alphonso love. But none knew his neighbor. The mask concealed 
all faces; and it was only by the voice or air that friend recognized 
friend. Yet this was no restraint upon the gayety of the scene. In 
the large hall of the palace, inspiring music sent forth its call, and 
young men and maidens obeyed its summons. Others formed them- 
selves into groups, and the merry jest, the sharp hit and keen reply 
passed with more freedom than if the speakers had been face to face. 

The company had been received by one of the officers of the house- 
hold, and the Duke and his fair sisters did not make their appearance 
during the early part of the evening. ‘The guests had begun to eo 
late upon the cause, when a peal of martial music announced thei 
approach. ‘The large doors at the end of the saloon were ion 
open, and the“‘Duke, with Lucretia leaning on his arm, attended by her 
sister and many of the ladies of the court, entered. Silence for a 
moment prevailed, then a spontaneous burst of welcome was uttered, 
and the guests were pressing forward to greet their much-loved lady, 
when one in the garb of a troubadour, w ith a low hat and drooping 
feather concealing his face, a small lute resting on his arm, stepped 
before the rest, knelt with lowly reverence at the feet of the Duchess, 
and poured forth in the name of all Ferrara a heart-felt welcome. It 
was only a sonnet’s length, but each word was forcibly expressive ; 
and as he finished, a murmur of applause rang through the room. 

With moistened eye and swelling heart, Lucretia bent on him her 
sad sweet glance: ‘Thank you, Sir Troubadour,’ she said, ‘for your 
greeting. ‘T receive it as the expression of the feeling of my beloved 
Ferrara, which is rendered dearer to me than ever, by my long absence 
and many sorrows; and for you, willingly would I bind you to become 
my minstrel ; to relinquish the wanderer’s garb, to dwell with us in our 
courtly circle; to greet the coming and bless the departing with your 
magic lays. Say, is there any way in which we can chain you to our 
service?’ 
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As she spake, she unclasped from her throat a delicate chain, to 
which was attached a Maltese cross of great value, and threw it over 
the neck of the minstrel, who still knelt with bended head before her. 

‘Lady, it needs not golden fetters to bind where the heart is already 
aslave. I live but to do thy bidding and that of thy noble sister, and 
am but too happy if my feeble lay has given you pleasure.’ 

Leonora, who had watched the scene with much interest, on hearing 
the allusion to herself came forward, and drawing from her finger a 
ruby ring with her own signet upon it, gave it to , the seeming trouba- 
dour, saying: 


‘Accept this token, not as a reward but as a remembrance of this 
pleasant hour.’ 


The troubadour pressed the ring to his lips, and bending low, rose 
and mingled with the crowd. 

‘It is Tasso!—it is Tasso!’ echoed a hundred voices. ‘Thanks 
to ‘Tasso for so nobly expressing the welcome of Ferrara!’ They all 
crowded round the Princess, whose feelings almost overwhelmed her at 
these proofs of the love of her people. 

Having divested himself of his troubadour dress, Tasso returned to 
the company, and was graciously received by the Duke and Princesses ; 
and.no allusion was made by them to his appearance before, although 
the chain of Lucretia still glittered on his neck. ‘The dance and the 
song went on; the masks were retained till supper was announced, 
when each one removed the velvet covering which had concealed his 
or her face, and gathered round a table heaped with all the luxuries of 
the time. 

Tasso, the favored poet, was placed next to the fair Leonora; and 
his expressive intellectual face spoke deeply of his happiness. She 
too was not indifferent. Her playful fancy, her highly cultivated intel- 
lect, were all called into play; and no one who listened to her could 
have wondered at the poet’s fascination. But little recked that gay 
circle who looked with admiring and envying eyes at the distinction 
shown the poet, that this night, so fraught with pleasure, was but the 
herald of a morn of darkness; that the light which now illuminated all 
Italy, and to whom every one turned as the mid- day effulgence of a 
glorious sunrise would so soon go down in whirlwind and storm! 
Why did not some kind voice whisper the child of destiny to beware 


how he drank of the Circean cup which was hurrying him on to 
destruction ! 


‘ Berore you is Sorrento; dwelling there 
Was Tasso’s sister, when the pilgrim came 
Asking asylum ’gainst the prince unjust, 
From former friends. Long grief had almost quenched 
Reason’s clear light, but genius still was left.’ 


-—- 


Ir was just at twilight on the 25th July, 1577, that a man with bent 
form and whitened hair stood at the portal of one of the noblest houses 
in Sorrento. With trembling voice he asked of the menials who 
waited in the hall, if their lady was at home, and whether he could 
have audience with her. With a sneering look at his humble dress, the 
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servants coldly answered that their lady was not wont to give audience 
to such as himself; but if he had business with her he could be attended 
to by the steward of her household.’ 

‘No,’ replied the old man, taking from his bosom a letter; ‘I have 
promised to give this letter into her own hand, and I must receive the 
answer from herself, which I am to convey to her brother in his prison- 
home.’ 

Well did the servants of that lofty mansion know that, however hum- 
ble the messenger, one who bore tidings to their lady from her idolized 
brother would be welcome; and with added courtesy they asked the 
old man to be seated, while they went to see when it was her pleasure 
to receive him. 

They soon returned to conduct him to the apartment, where, sur- 
rounded by every luxury which the taste and refinement of the sixteenth 
century could devise, was seated a lovely woman just past the prime of 
life. The traces of sorrow were upon her pale cheek, which not even 
the sunset glow that came through the rose-tinted curtains could 
color. A small marble table, covered with richly-illuminated books, 
was by her side. The old man entered with trembling steps, and 
advancing to the couch where the lady was reclining, and “dropping on 
one knee, gave her the letter. With a soft low voice she bade him 
rise, and after she had read her brother’s epistle she would question 
him farther. 

The man withdrew into a shaded recess opposite the lady, and 
watched her intently while with eager haste she read the scroll. As 
she perused it her tears fell thick and fast upon the page, and she was 
almost suffocated with her emotion. The old man caught the infection 
of her sadness, and brushed away the tears which blinded his heavy 
eyes. When she had finished reading the letter, she almost reverently 
kissed it, and placed it in her bosom. Looking up, she caught the eye 
of the messenger gazing earnestly upon her. In her excitement, she 
had forgotten his presence; and she involuntarily uttered a slight 
scream when she met his piercing gaze; but recollecting herself, and 
the many questions about her brother which she wished to ask, she 
called him to her side. He sprang forward, and seizing her hand 
pressed it to his lips. 

‘Oh my sister! my sister!’ he exclaimed, ‘ my beloved Cornelia! — am 
I indeed so changed that you, the child of the same mother, the com- 
panion of my childish sports, and the — of my maturer years, 
know me not!’ 

The bewildered and terrified lady looked ‘with fascinated eye upon 
the stranger. Could it be? Was it indeed possible? The voice was 
the same that had soothed her infantile griefs, and aided in her studies ; 
but not one trace could she find in the stooping and worn figure before 
her, of the noble form and lineaments of him whose wandering mind 
and prisoned body she had mourned for many a long year, with more 
than the grief of the mourner who has laid the loved and lost in the 
cold earth; for to such ‘Time brings the healing balm, and fans with 
his cooling wings the fever of bereav ed affliction; but to her each day 
had brought the bitter recollection that he, the gifted and the loving, 
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was condemned, not only through his own imprudence but from the envy 
of those above him in rank, to a life of solitary confinement, where his 
lofty mind, deprived of the companionship of those who could sympa- 
thize with his joys and sorrows, could only feed upon itself. Over- 
whelmed with emotion, Cornelia threw herself into his arms and sobbed 
her welcome. A strange sight, and one deemed worthy of the painter’s 
pencil.” The beautiful and richly-dressed lady, every article upon and 
around her speaking of rank and wealth, just recognizing in the travel- 
stained wanderer her brother, the son of genius! It was long before 
they were either of them sufficiently composed to speak; and before 
Cornelia expressed her own deep feelings of anxiety, or listened to the 
sad detail of her brother’s sufferings, she constrained him to refresh 
himself by the bath and the rest he so much needed. 

Thus did Torquato Tasso appear among his friends after the 
imprisonment which the pride of Alphonso Duke of Ferrara had con- 
demned him to endure for the crime of loving his sister. Flattered 
and caressed as he had been by all Italy, the favored of princes, and 
encouraged as he was by the lady Leonora, who, won by the poet’s 
fame and gratified by the homage he rendered her, received his atten- 
tions with complacency; what wonder then that he forgot the distance 
between himself and his patron’s sister, and dared to hope for an 
alliance with her? The rash act, that of publicly saluting the princess 
before a crowded assembly, which was the immediate cause of his 
confinement, can only be excused by the incipient madness which 
fevered his brain and clouded his sense of propriety. But the cruel 
rigor of Alphonso in his long imprisonment for so slight an offence, 
which should rather have been tried by the Court of Love, and punished 
by frowns and simple banishment from his lady’s presence, will never be 
forgotten or forgiven; and wherever the ‘Jerusalem’ with its spirit- 
stirring scenes and tender pictures is read and loved, Alphonso’s name 
will be banned as the tyrant who would have crushed a genius so 
formed to delight the world. 

Tasso from his birth seemed marked out for misfortune’s child. His 
father, Bernarpo Tasso, a poet of some reputation, but better known 
as the parent of the illustrious Torquato, was secretary to San Severino, 
Prince of Salerno, and he shared his honor and disgrace. The prince 
having made a complaint to Charles Fifth against the viceroy of Naples, 
who had striven to introduce the inquisition into the kingdom, he was 
condemned to death, and the cruel sentence pronounced not only against 
him, but his secretary and his son, the future poet, not then nine years 
old. With great difficulty they escaped by night from the fatal pun- 
ishment, and withdrew to Rome, where the young poet composed ver- 
ses, and compared his escape to the adventures of Asconius and A‘neas 
flying from Troy. 

The Jesuits had just established one of their celebrated colleges at 
Rome, and the young Torquato was placed under their care; and so 
rapid was the developement of his mind that the most wonderful stories 
are told of his progress. His father was exceedingly anxious that he 


* A painting representing this scene is, or was a short time since, in the gallery of the Louvre. 
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should study civil law, not realizing what drudgery it would be to the 
poetic mind of his son to give up the dreamy luxury of belles-lettres for 
the dry commentaries on Justinian. He therefore sent him to Padua, 
where, instead of attending to his studies, 


‘ He waved his magic wand, 
Peopling the groves fiom Araby, and lo! 
Fair forms appeared, murmuring melodious verse.’ 


He ‘composed many beautiful pastorals and odes, which pleased his 
friends so much that they urged him to commence a larger work. 
Thus encouraged, he began his ‘ Rinaldo,’ although with much fear lest 
his father should discover it, and forbid a design which must necessarily 
withdraw his mind from his more important duties. But he had the 
satisfaction of learning, when it did come to Bernardo’s ears, that he 
should be left to finish his poem undisturbed, and also that he should 
be permitted, if he desired, to change his present duties for the more 
agreeable studies of philosophy. 

When he had completed his poem, Torquato sent it with a trem- 
bling heart to undergo the ordeal of his father’s judgment. He feared 
his critical taste, which was admirable; and he knew that a parent’s 
feelings would not bias his opinion. Tt would perhaps be impossible 
fully to estimate the happiness of Bernardo, when he had perused the 
work, and found it so far superior, that it became in his eyes the fore- 
runner of his son’s future fame. He readily yielded his consent to its 
being published; and in April, 1562, when its author was but eighteen, 
it appeared under the auspices of Cardinal D'Este, to whom it was 
dedicated. 

Great was the fame gained for the youthful author. It attracted the 
attention of men of letters, and all united in its praise. ‘The enthusi- 
astic admiration with which it was received must have added not a 
little stimulus to Tasso’s love of poetry, and encouraged him to cultivate 
the talent which gave so fair a promise. Later ages have judged more 
calmly of ‘ Rimaldo;’ and though none of his works were more popular 
during his life-time, it has now passed away. Even before his death, 
Torquato was unwilling to recognize it among his works. Menagio, 
in his preface to the ‘Aminta,’ remarks that the ‘Rinaldo’ was the 
‘work of a youth, but of a youthful Tasso.’ Verily, ‘the child is 
father of the man.’ 

But though engaged in his own composition, Tasso did not neglect 
the general cultivation of his mind. He held literature in the highest 
veneration, and attended most studiously all the lectures of the profes- 
sors on the profoundest branches of education. Soon after the publica- 
tion of his ‘ Rinaldo,’ he received the gratifying compliment of being 
invited by the Bishop of Narni to enter the University of Bologna w hich 
had just been reéstablished by Pope Pius Fourth and the good Bishop 
Donati Cesi, who sought for young men of the most promising talents 
to become leaders in his new school. The time passed here by Tasso 
was well improved; and he was just prepared to take his degree in 
theology and philosophy, when cértain ill treatment which he received 
in consequence of being supposed the author of some idle pasquinades 
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upon the college, so offended him, that he took an abrupt leave of 
Bologna, forgetting in his fiery impatience the debt of gratitude he 
owed the bishop. 

He now reverted to the idea of the epic poem, the plan of which he 
had sketched while at Bologna, and to which he had directed all his 
studies. He had collected from the works of the most celebrated 
writers all that could aid him in his project; and he once more entered 
his name as a student at Padua, and devoted himself unremittingly to his 
classical pursuits. At the end of his first term, Torquato visited his 
father at Mantua. ‘The happiness of the old man, then seventy years 
old, at this meeting, was only equalled by that of the son; and the joy- 
ous hope which the parent expressed at the prospect of his glorious 
future made a deep impression on ‘T'asso’s heart. ‘He said to me,’ 
observed our poet, ‘that his love for me had made him forget that 
which he had for his poem; that no glory in the world, no perpetuity 
of fame could ever be so dear to him as my life; and nothing more 
delightful than my reputation.” What a beautiful picture of a poet- 
father and a poet-son ! — the former forgetting his own literary offspring 
and poetical aspirations in the dazzling brilliancy of his son’s morning 
light. Bernardo Tasso was no mean poet; and had not Torquato so 
far eclipsed him, he would have taken a high rank among the bards of 
Italy. 

Anxious that Torquato should have some certain suppert, which 
would allow him to pursue his literary tastes untrammelled by the 
fear of want, Bernardo made every exertion to procure him some situa- 
tion, and finally succeeded in securing for him an appointment about 
the person of Cardinal D’Este. Many of Torquato’s friends advised 
him not to accept it, but to keep his genius unfettered by the bondage 
of a courtier’s life. Its wings they contended must be clipped when it 
could fly only in humble obedience to a patron’s command. And 
happy it would have been for him had he followed their advice; but he 
had not yet learned how much better it is to depend upon one’s own 
resources than the caprices of the great. 

Soon after his appointment he accompanied the Cardinal to Rome; 
and it was on his return from this journey that he first met the princess 
Lucretia and her sister Leonora, whose influence over his fate was so 
remarkable. These ladies, who had been educated by their mother 
Renata, daughter of Louis Tw elfth, king of France, a woman endowed 
with the highest accomplishments of her sex, were gifted and lovely 
beyond any “of. their countrywomen. ‘To exquisite ‘personal beauty 
they added brilliant and cultivated minds, and a high appreciation of all 
intellectual acquirements. When Tasso first saw them, Lucretia was 
thirty-one and Leonora thirty years of age; but the elegance of 
their persons and their amiable dispositions had preserved the grace- 
fulness of youth undiminished. The fame of the ‘ Rinaldo’ had pre- 
pared them to admire Tasso; and his pleasing manners soon rendered 
him a favorite. They introduced him to the notice of the Duke 
Alphonso, their brother, and to the most distinguished persons of the 
court. 

Here Tasso remained in the midst of the courtly circle, playing the 
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part of the laureat ; writing sonnets for all court occasions, epithal- 
miums for wedding festivities, dirges for the noble dead, and in his 
leisure hours laboring upon his grand poem, till 1570, when he received 
a summons from the Cardinal D’Este to accompany him to France, 
whither he was called to attend to his diocese, which had suffered from 
the rapid increase of the Huguenots. Before his departure he made 
arrangements like a careful merchant for the disposal of his literary 
property in case of his death. ‘ Since life is frail,’ says this testament, 
‘if it should please God to take me while on my journey to France, I 
pray Signior Ercole Rindonelli to take charge of my property. And 
first, as regards my compositions, I would have him collect my amatory 
sonnets and madrigals, and give them to the world. For the rest, 
whether amatory or not, which I have written in the service of my 
friends, I desire they may remain buried with myself, except that only 
which begins, 


‘ Or che laura mia dolce altrove spira.’ 


The oration I made at Ferrara at the opening of the academy I should 
be glad to have published; and also four books on heroic poetry ; the 
last six cantos of Godfrey, and of the first two, such stanzas as may 
seem least faulty, if they be all previously corrected by Signior Scipio 
Gonzaga, Signior Venieri, and Guarini, who from the friendship and 
connection I have with them, will not I am persuaded refuse to take 
the trouble : let them know moreover I would have them cut out and 
repress any thing without saving which may appear superfluous or 
indifferent. But in making additions and alterations let them be more 
particular, as the work cannot be other than imperfect. If any other 

of my compositions should be deemed worthy of publication, they are 
at liberty to dispose of them as they please. As for my robes, they are 
in pledge to Aaron for twenty-five lire, and seven pieces of tapestry 
which are in pledge for thirteen scudi to Signior Asconorio. As for 
the rest in this house, I wish it to be sold, and the money appropriated 
to placing the subjoined epitaph on the tomb of my father, whose body 
is buried in St. Paul. And if any impediment should occur in effecting 
these objects, let Signior Ercole apply to the most excellent Madame 
Leonora, who I think will on my account be liberal to him.’ 

This singular document proves the low state of Tasso’s finances, 
since his very garments were pledged; and it bears a touching proof of 
his devoted love to his father, and his wish to perpetuate it by erecting 
a suitable monument to his memory. But it was not to be the poet’s 
fate to require the aid of executors so soon. He had but barely tasted 
the troubled cup of life, and he was to live to drain its very dregs, 
made doubly bitter by cruel neglect and misunderstanding. 

At the French court Tasso met with the most gratifying reception. 
Charles Ninth was a warm patron of literature and the fine arts, and he 
heaped many testimonials of regard upon the poet. Perhaps the most 
gratifying one to Tasso’s feelings was the life of a poet who had seri- 
ously offended his Majesty, and was condemned to death. Friends 
interceded for him; his wife and children supplicated with tearful eyes, 
on bended knee; but Charles was inexorable, till Tasso, who had 
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become interested in the hopeless fate of the poet, begged his life as a 
personal favor to himself; and the monarch granted to the request of 
genius what he had refused to natural affection. 

But Tasso did not long enjoy his residence at the French court. 
His poverty subjected him to much insolence from the pampered me- 
nials of the Cardinal, and his sensitive pride took alarm at some fancied 
coldness of his patron, which he attributed to the evil influence of the 
enemies which the favor he enjoyed with the monarch had raised up 
against him. He shrunk from the idea of being a neglected depen- 
dant, and asked and obtained permission to return to Italy; and he was 
soon once more in Ferrara, basking in the light of Leonora’s presence. 

He made application to be once more received into Alphonso’s ser- 
vice, and the request was not only granted, but the conditions on which 
he entered it made so very advantageous, that he was enabled once more 
to resume his studies and literary pursuits. His gratitude to the Duke 
for this indulgence was expressed with the greatest fervor, not only when 


speaking of him, but in his poems. In the commencement of the ‘ Jeru- 
salem’ he thus addresses him: 


¢‘ August ALpHonso! whose benignant hand 
Welcomed a wandering stranger to thy land, 


And guided safe, mid rocks and billows tost, 
My sinking bark ; to thee, much-honored host, 
The grateful off’rings of my Muse belong ; 
Nor thou disdain the dedicated song: 


Thy name perchance my future theme may be, 
And the great deeds I tell be told of thee.’ 

‘He drew me,’ said the poet to his friend Gonzaga, speaking on this 
subject, ‘from the darkness of my base condition to the light and repu- 
tation of the court. He relieved me from distress and placed me in a 
comfortable position. He gave value to my writings by hearing them 
often and willingly, and by honoring me with every kind of favor. He 
deemed me worthy of a seat at his table and intimate conversations, nor 
was I ever denied by him any favor I asked.’ 

It was now that he felt himself in a condition to continue his ‘ Jeru- 
salem Delivered’ with the steadiness it required ; and he pursued it with 
unabated ardor until interrupted by a serious illness, which left him in 
an exceedingly weak and nervous state. Before he had regained his 
usual health, the Duchess Barbara died, and he was obliged to tax his 
powers for the condolence of the Duke, who was deeply g grieved by the 
death of his amiable consort. At this time, and for his patron’s amuse- 
ment, he composed the ‘ Arminta,’ a beautiful pastoral. 

Before he could resume his pursuit with any ardor, he was attacked 
by a quartern-ague that prevented him from writing through the winter. 
We may imagine with what delight Tasso w elcomed the return of spring, 
which he trusted was to relieve his frame from illness, and open to him 
his usual sources of enjoyment. In the month of April he writes thus 
to his friend Albano at Rome: 

‘After a distressing ague, I am by the mercy of God restored to 
health, and have at last, after much labor, completed the poem of 
‘Goffredo.’ And this liberty from sickness which I now enjoy, and 
which I shall also soon enjoy from my poetical occupations, is for nothing 
else more gratifying than that it will permit me to attend to your com- 
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mands. If I am able to send my poem to press this September, I shall 
then spend some months at Rome, which I should not have thought it 
right to do had I not fulfilled my obligations to my patron the Duke, 
which I shall partly seem to have done by the dedication of my poem.’ 

The assistance and inspection of 'Tasso’s critical friends in his poem 
proved a source of great annoyance to him, for they disagreed among 
themselves in all points, and made many objections to the design though 
not to the execution of the work. But he combatted them in a vigorous 
and curious manner; and his fine scholarship was shown in his replies. 
But there were other trials that Tasso had to contend with, which 
affected him more deeply. The Duke’s favor had made him many 
enemies in the court, who contrived by a thousand ways to render his 
residence there disagreeable ; and although his patron was uniformly 
kind, he felt himself very unhappy, and determined as soon as his poem 
was published, to retire to Rome and live as independently as his limited 
means would allow. His weakened health and shattered nerves ren- 
dered him peculiarly sensitive to any annoyance, and he became almost 
insane by discovering that during a short absence his desk had been 
opened, and copies taken of many cantos of the ‘Jerusalem.’ Indig- 
nant at the baseness of the theft, he applied to Alphonso for redress. 
But as it was impossible to point out the criminal, nothing could be 
done; yet Tasso suspecting a person of the name of Madalo, and 
meeting him one day as he was crossing the court of the palace, he gave 
him a severe rebuke for his perfidy; to which Madalo replied in such 
insulting language that the poet struck him on the face with the scab- 
bard of his sword. At this the weak courtier fled with precipitation, 
but soon returned with his brothers, and following ‘Tasso, endeavored to 
wound him in his back ; but not succeeding, the whole party retreated, 
and made the best of their way to Tuscany. 

Manso, Tasso’s biographer and most devoted friend, asserts that from 
this time his mind became disturbed, and he gave the first symptoms of 
approaching insanity. ‘The Duke seeing his perturbed state, soothed 
him by all the means in his power, and sent him to Belrignordo, a most 
delightful estate belonging to the Duchess D’Urbino, trusting that its 
quiet and retirement, the perfect enjoyment of nature, and the influence 
of Lucretia, who resided there altogether, would have a happy effect in 
restoring the equilibrium of his mind. He was just beginning to show 
the healthful influence of the place, when he received the news that the 
parts of his poem which had been pirated were being printed in various 
parts of Italy. Anxious as he had been that it should appear in the 
most correct form possible, and looking forward to it as the reward of 
all his labors, he was greatly distressed, and implored Alphonso to inter- 
fere and prevent the circulation of any edition which might appear in 
this way. Alphonso accordingly wrote to the princes of Italy request- 
ing them to stop the publication, and his example was followed by the 
Pope, who exerted his authority in the same manner. 

While these powerful friends were interested in his behalf, the Count 
Torsoni persuaded him to visit Modena, where he hoped by the change 
of air and gay society to relieve him from the melancholy which was 
rapidly taking possession of his spirit. But neither the society of the 
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gifted and intellectual, the charm of wit, nor the delights of music, 
could cheer his perturbed mind, or restore the buoyancy of his spirits. 
Wearied with the effort of appearing gay to gratify his friend, he 
returned, oppressed as with an incubus, to Ferrara. Perhaps no portion 
of Tasso’s life presents a more melancholy picture than the present. 
About ushering into the world a poem as yet unequalled, which was to 
make for him a name which should echo wherever Jerusalem was 
known, he becomes the victim of the most dire malady to which our 
frail natures are subject. Slowly and silently it creeps along, dimming 
the brightness of the intellect, and crushing with its stealthy steps the 
heart’s happiness. His bewildered eyes are seeking for the unknown 
enemies, the phantasmagoria which his imagination has conjured up. 
Haunted by fear, oppressed with illness, he soon became exhausted by 
the wearing conflict; the struggles of insanity with beclouded reason. 
Tasso’s biographers differ in the causes which led to his derangement ; 
some attributing it to the high mental excitement produced by his close 
attention to his studies, and the feverish action of his poetical tempera- 
ment; others to his attachment to the Princess Leonora, and can view 
alone in this an excuse for Alphonso’s cruel rigor. 

The limits of this sketch will not allow us to follow through all its 
sad changes the commencement of his malady; his flight from Fer- 
rara, and the places of obscure refuge which he sought in the hope of 
escaping his haunting fears; his dread of the fearful inquisition, and 
his sufferings from actual poverty. He was at one time so reduced as 
to be obliged to sell the ruby ring given him on the festal night by 
Leonora, w vhen light and happiness. encircled him, and which he had 
always worn as a talisman of affection. A beautiful golden collar too, 
the gift of Lucretia, he sold to procure food. But these afforded him 
only temporary relief; and at last, wearied out with suffering, he once 
more sought refuge at the court of Ferrara. But here, alas! all was 
changed; not only by his distempered fancy, but the coldness of the 
Duke, who looking upon him as a mad-man, would not even grant him 
an audience. Annoyed and irritated ‘to the top of his bent,’ the 
unfortunate poet vented his spleen in severe sarcasms upon the whole 
ducal court, which coming to Alphonso’s ears, alienated him still more ; 
but at last through the intercession of Leonora he was once more 
admitted to the palace, and though coldly received, was tolerated by the 
Duke. 

It was at this time he committed the imprudence which was visited 
upon his head by so many years of intense suffering, and which his dis- 
ordered intellect, that extinguished the sense of propriety, can alone 
excuse. Entering the palace uncalled for, on the night of one of the 
ducal balls, following a momentary impulse, he advanced to the Princess 
Leonora, who was surrounded by foreign ambassadors and men of dis- 
tinction, and in the face of the assembled company, saluted her! The 
Duke, irritated beyond measure, and perhaps gladly availing himself of 
the excuse, had him immediately arrested and sent to the hospital of St. 
Anne’s, an institution for lunatics. In whatever light we look upon this 
procedure of the Duke’s, it must be considered unjustifiable. The 
poet had, it is true, no claims upon him but those of genius; but this 
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should have rendered him sacred; and Alphonso sinned not only against 
his own nature, but the feelings of a whole world, in immuring Tasso in 
a dungeon. ‘Though weak and flickering, the fire of genius was still 
in his heart, and should have been cherished and guarded from outward 
harm, so as to have kept if possible the divine spark from being extin- 
guished. 

No one can read without a shudder Tasso’s own description of his 
melancholy situation : with enough of the light of reason to feel acutely 
the horrors which surrounded him; the shr ieks and groans of the mad- 
dened inmates continually in hie i ears; those organs formed only to 
receive harmonious sounds, and so sensitive, that he shrunk from any 
discord as from the surgeon’s probe. ‘The constant dread of becoming 
like those whose howlings disturbed his midnight rest, produced in the 
end the very effect he dreaded. Writing to his friend Manso, he says: 
‘ My mind becomes slow of thought, my fancy indolent in imagining, my 
senses negligent in ministering to them images of things: my ‘hand 
refuses to write, and my pen even to execute its office. I seem indeed 
to be frozen, and am oppressed by stupor and giddiness in all I do. 
Nor shall I ever be able, without some demonstration of courteous kind- 
ness, to revive in myself that vivacity and spirits not less generous in 
prose than verse.’ What asad picture do these few lines present of 
their impulsive writer; his warm emctions, his kindling thoughts, his 
high aspirations, chilled by the wintry frost of unkindness, into stalac- 
tites, which no after sunshine or warmth could dissolve! The kindness 
of friends, the soothings of affection, the flatteries of admirers, were 
what the sensitive nature of ‘Tasso required. Coldness from those he 
loved broke the strings of his lute; and when once rudely snapped, it 
was impossible for any skill to restore the harmony of the instrument. 

His friends were ceaseless in their endeavors to mitigate the resent- 
ment of Alphonso. Not only those who personally knew him, but 
crowned heads and the princes of the land, who knew him only as Tasso 
the poet, used every endeavor to obtain his freedom; and gleams of hope 
would come upon his blighted spirit as one after another w rote to pro- 
mise him their influence. When thus stimulated, he would attend to his 
literary pursuits. ‘Gerusalemme Liberata’ or ‘Goffredo,’ as it was 
entitled, appeared in Venice in 1580; and shortly after he wrote the 
dialogue ‘Il Padre di Famiglia.’ He also revised the minor poems he 
had composed during the last two years, and having collected them in 
a volume, sent them to the Princesses Lucretia and Leonora, with a 
letter expressive of his devotion to them. But this proof of his con- 
tinued affection came too late for Leonora. She was on her death-bed, 
and too near her end to be cheered even by the genius of Tasso. The 
token of affection could not recall her from the spirit-land to which she 
was fast hastening. 

The news of her illness and death affected Tasso deeply, but it did 
not, as might have been expected, inspire his Muse; while all the host 
of Italian poetasters poured forth their elegies and lamentations, and 
one dirge resounded through the country. "The master-spirit of them 
all hung his harp upon the willow, and touched not its strings till her 
name had passed away from the lips of her people, though her memory 
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was enshrined in their loving hearts. Many reasons were assigned for 
this singular silence on the part of Leonora’s devoted lover. Perhaps 
he felt too deeply, to trust himself to speak of her, or perhaps he was 
not gifted in that style of elegiac composition. 

Time passed on, though with slow and solemn footsteps, to the poor 
prisoner at St. Anne’s; but the year 1584 brought new hopes to his 
heart, and some relaxation from the severe discipline to which he had 
been subject. He was allowed to attend church and to visit some of 
his friends. ‘These indulgences tranquillized his mind; and he once 
again began to compose with freedom. ll the cities of Italy interested 
themselves in his fate. Bergamo sent a delegation to Alphonso with 
bountiful gifts, imploring his freedom. 'The Duke accepted the gifts, 
and gave in return fair promises, which he had no intention of fulfilling ; 
and as he saw that advantage was taken of his late leniency to press the 
suit in ‘T'asso’s favor, by all the neighboring princes, he once more 
increased the severity of his confinement, and forbade the indulgences 
he had heretofore granted. 

‘The oppression renewed, T'asso’s mind became more and more dis- 
ordered. He yielded himself to the fancy that he was haunted by an 
evil spirit, whose sole delight and occupation was to annoy him, thwart 
his plans, and watch him day and night. He writes an account to his 
friend Cataneo of this affliction: ‘I have received two letters from you, 
but one vanished as soon as I had read it, and I believe the goblin has 
stolen it, as it is the one in which he is spoken of; and this is another 
of the wonders I have seen in this hospital. I am sure they are the 
work of some magician, as I could prove from my arguments, particu- 
larly from the circumstance of a loaf of bread having been taken from 
me while my eyes were wide open, and a plate of fruit vanishing in the 
same manner when the amiable young Polocco came to visit me. I 
have also been served thus with other viands, when no one has entered 
the prison, and with letters and books which were locked up in cases, 
which [ have found strewed about the floor in the morning. Beside the 
miracles of the goblin, I suffer by my natural terrors. I see flames in 
the air, and sometimes my eyes have sparkled to such a degree, I feared 
I should lose my sight; and sparks have visibly flown from me. I have 
also seen amid the spars of the bed the shadows of rats which could 
not naturally be there. I have heard fearful noises, have felt a whistling 
in my ears, a jingling of bells, and tolling of clocks for an hour together. 
But amid so many terrors, I have had appear to me a glorious vision of 
the Virgin with her Son in her arms, in a circle of colors and vapors; 
wherefore I will not despair of her grace.’ 

How sad it is to trace in this letter to his friend the disorder of his 
imagination! ‘The soaring flight, the brilliant coloring are there, but 
broken and disjointed, and yet like the bits of colored glass in the 
child’s toy, the kaleidescope, forming from its very chaos beautiful and 
distinct images. Soon after writing this letter he was attacked with a 
violent fever which brought him to the verge of the grave; and he 
attributed his recovery solely to the interposition of the Virgin, who 
frequently appeared to him. When he was sufficiently recovered to 
bear the joyful news, he was told that Alphonso had consented to his 
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liberation. Poor Tasso could not sleep the whole night after hearing 
it, so anxious was he to escape the gloomy prison which had been even 
worse than the weary pilgrim’s Slough of Despond, since no efforts of 
his own could effect his release. 

None but a Silvio Pellico or Maroncelli can know fully how to sym- 
pathize with the liberated prisoner’s feelings. When the day arrived 
which was to restore him again to freedom, his heart was too full for 
expression ; and it is almost a wonder that the powerful excitement did 
not quite overturn his newly-acquired balance of mind: but his happi- 
ness was subdued by the remembrance of his sorrows and sufferings, 
and he turned from his prison door, a chastened man. His first visit 
was to his sister at Sorrento, and her welcome was as warm as when he 
sought her home in the first years of his derangement, when in the dis- 
guise of an old man he hid himself from Alphonso’ sresentment. After 
remaining with her a month or two, he took up his residence with the 
Duke of Mantua, and being quietly established there, resumed his lite- 
rary pursuits. He wrote his ‘Lettera Politica’ and his tragedy of 
‘'Torrismondo;’ but the demon of unrest again took possession of 
him, and he insisted upon leaving Mantua for Rome, where he thought 
he should enjoy more freedom. 

It was on this journey to Rome that Tasso received that tribute of 
respect from the brigand captain, Marco di Sciarri, which has been so 
beautifully commemorated by the English bard of Italy : 

‘On the watch he lies 
Levelling his carbine at the passenger, 
And when his work is done, he dare not sleep. 
Time was, the trade was nobler, if not honest ; 
When they that robbed, were men of better faith, 
Than kings or pontiffs ; when such reverence 
The poet drew among the woods and wilds, 
A voice was heard that never bade to spare, 
Crying aloud, * Hence to the distant hills ; 
Tasso approaches ; he whose song beguiles 
The day of half its hours, whose sorcery 
Dazzles the sense, turning our forest glades 
To lists that blaze with gorgeous armory, 
Our mountain caves to regal palaces: 


Ilence! nor descend till he and his are gone. 
Let him fear nothing.’ 


This fact has been recorded by Manso, who was with Tasso at the 
time. Marco de Sciarri, at whose name all Italy trembled, withdrew 
his troops from the neighborhood of Mola Di Jaéta, that ‘Tasso might 
pass without molestation; a like tribute to that paid a few short years 
before to Ariosto, and which shows how much more willingly even 
common minds yield to the empire of genius than to that of rank or 
wealth. 

Happiness seemed now once more to hover over the poet, and to pro- 
mise a bright and peaceful close to his fitful career. Apartments were 
prepared for him at the Vatican, and he proceeded to the completion of 
a new epic, ‘Gerusalemme Conquista,’ as it was termed, for which he 
said ‘he felt so much affection that he was alienated from the ‘ Liberata’ 
as a father from a rebellious child of whom he suspects the legitimacy, 
but that the ‘ Conquista’ was born of his mind as Minerva from the head 
of Jove, and to this he would intrust his reputation.’ This delusion 
adds one more proof to the many that the best authors are not the best 
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judges of their own writings. Even Milton thought his ‘ Paradise 
Regained’ better than his ‘ Paradise Lost!’ 

In 1594, finding his constitution much shattered, he went to Naples, 
hoping the fineness of the climate would renovate him; and here he 
experienced the greatest devotion and kindness from his friends. Manso 
provided every thing for his comfort, and watched over him with the 
tenderness of a brother. He might have received great benefit from the 
quiet life he led; but unfortunately one more honor was proffered to 
him, the anxiety to receive which cost him his life. 

The Pope Clement Eighth, in a full conclave of cardinals, determined 
to give him a public triumph; and as a recompense for his past suffer- 
ings, to confer upon him the poet’s crown. This honor had not been 
conferred upon any one since the gentle bard of Vaucluse bent his 
knee to receive it from the assembled world; and Tasso was gratified 
that the same homage should be rendered him. The distinction was 
proffered too in the most flattering manner. ‘ It is my wish,’ said the 
sovereign pontiff, ‘that the crown which has hitherto been an honor to 
those upon whom it has been conferred, should now be honored by your 
acceptance.’ Accordingly 'T'asso left Naples, accompanied by Manso 
and a deputation from the Pope, and at a short distance from Rome was 
received with all due honors. ‘The most magnificent preparations had 
been made in the capitol for the ceremony. But vain are the expecta- 
tions of man! A higher than pope or cardinal determines to whom 
honor shall be given. At the moment when T'asso’s name was resound- 
ing through Rome, and the laurel crown was waiting for him, he heard 
a voice bidding him exchange the garments of an earthly coronation for 
the robes of immortality, which were awaiting him in another world; 
and obedient to the call, his wearied and exhausted frame yielded up its 
pure spirit on the very day destined for his crowning honor, and the 
preparations for his triumph ended in a funeral procession. 

His remains were interred in the monastery of St. Ormphrius, and a 
marble slab was placed over him by Manso, who wished to erect a fitting 
monument to his friend; but Cardinal Cynthio prevented him, observing 
that he himself intended to build a worthy mausoleum over the poet. 
He therefore only yielded Manso permission to place the name and date 
of his death upon this simple slab, and to this, which would have been 
all he himself desired, were confined the monumental honors of the 
immortal ‘Tasso. For Cynthio, occupied with the cares and pleasures of 
the world, forgot the dead in the living; and it was not till a century 
after, that Cardinal Bevilacque placed his. remains in a prouder recepta- 
cle, onl attached a more sounding but not so noble an epitaph as the 
‘ Hic Jacet Torquatus Tasso’ of his friend. 

Most of 'Tasso’s celebrity has been derived from his magnificent epic 
of ‘Jerusalem Delivered;’ a work abounding with the most thrilling 
events of the crusades, blending with the most pleasing descriptions of 
tender scenes, combined with a majestic flow of language which cap- 
tivate and overpower the reader. It is most singular that Tasso’s dying 
request to Cardinal Cynthio was, that he would collect all the copies of 
his ‘Jerusalem Delivered,’ wheresoever they might be found, and com- 
mit them to the flames, that no trace of it might be left. The Cardinal 
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gave an equivocal answer, which satisfied the dying man; but it is need- 
less to say he never intended to fulfil so extraordinary a request. This 
work is well known to the English reader by its many fine translations. 
His ‘ Jerusalem Conquered,’ ‘ Arminta,’ and ‘ Rinaldo’ would alone 
have gained 'I'asso no ignoble fame; but they were extinguished in the 
blaze of his more brilliant epic. 

The sad tale of his life has thrown a deep interest around Tasso; and 
we linger about it with melancholy emotions, longing to pour some sun- 
shine through the dark cloud which rested over him. This was not to 
be, in the present world; but as his life was pure and blameless, and he 
was resigned to the will of his Heavenly Father, we may trust that he 
is now where all is brightness and peace, and where the mind so dimmed 
and disturbed in this life finds eternal brightness and repose ! 


THE HAUNTED HOUSE. 


Far down a hollow dark and drear, between two lonely hills, 
Where the hazel grows and briar, and never-failing rills 

O’er the pebbles clad with moss in ceaseless murmur flow, 
Stands a lone deserted house, built many a year ago. 

The night-wind makes a solemn wail the broken chimney o'er, 
The shingles rattle on the roof, and creaks the swinging door ; 
The garde n-fence is all decay ed, the garden full of weeds, 

And on the barren heath and hill the flock no longer feeds : 

The school-boy goes not near the spot, but passeth far around ; 
And the ploughman coming late at eve unto this wizard ground 
Looketh never toward the haunted-house lest he a ghost may spy, 
But with fearful step and stolen glance, he passeth ‘quickly by. 


A hated man lived in this house ’t is said, in olden time, 

Who hung himself upon a beam, remorseful of some crime : 

And beldames oft have seen a sprite who slowly twists a cord, 

And waves them with his hand away, yet speaketh ne’er a word. 
One stormy night amid these hills a soldier lost his way, 

Who coming wounded from the wars, had travelled many a day. 
His fearful cry for help was heard far o’er the waste of snow: 

A strange man came unto his aid, and told him where to go; 

To rest within this lonely house until the break of da 

Yet stabbed him sleeping on the hearth, then plucked the knife aw: ay: 
The bleeding soldier started up, but fell upon his side, 

He rolled his dim eyes toward the light — stretched out his feet, and died! 
And thinking of his crime, ’t is said, the murderer lost his mind : 

He saw the soldier in the dark — he heard him in the wind; 

Oft from his seat he started up, and cried with strange surprise, 

His dying hand is quivering! See there! how glare his eyes!’ 


And whence he came or where he fled, no mortal tongue can tell, 

Nor since his time within his house hath man been known to dwell. 
For many a day a cock was heard around the scene of blood, 

Sending his loud and clear ‘too-who’ through all the lonely ‘wood. 

A cat would sometimes mew at eve upon the chimney-stone — 

But very still the glen is now, for even these are gone. 

The night-wind wails with wilder blast adown that hollow drear, 

The forest wears a sickly hue through all the changing year ; 

Along the winding rocks the stream goes faster on its way, 

And what yet makes the wood more drear, the owl hoots there by day ! 





Life in Hayti. 


BEt @ Se. me See 


New-EnG.ianp boy as I was, to whom snow-banks were as familiar 
as green fields, the hot weather of Hayti in mid-winter began after a 
time to be very tiresome. December gone, January passing away, and 
nothing but a succession of bright suns, unclouded skies, and hot days! 
Nature rebelled against such unnatural weather, as much as the natives 
would have done against an atmosphere at zero. 

At length there were tokens of some relief from the incessant bright- 
ness of the day-god. Clouds began to roll over from the northward ; 
the sea assumed a darker hue, and sent forth low moans, like a chafed 
beast of prey. ‘There was no wind, but the clouds grew larger and 
darker, and now and then a wave combed over, ‘ feather-white,’ to sea- 
ward, like a tiger showing his teeth; and occasionally a ‘roller’ came 
in upon the beach with a voice of thunder. Then comes a puff of air 
from the north; another and another follows at short intervals from the 
same dreaded quarter, which increase in violence until the ‘ norther’ is 
fairly declared. And now, sailors! look to your ground-tackle! Make 
all snug, and prepare for a gale! 

The sky is now completely overcast with the murky rack; and the 
sun for a rarity is hidden from the view, though still making faint 
attempts to break through the unusual barrier. The waves roll higher 
and higher, and break terrifically upon the shore. The coasting craft 
are hauling round as far as possible behind the point, and boats in the 
harbor are plying back and forth, bearing extra cables and anchors, and 
the loud sea-song of the black sailors is borne on the gale. As the 
storm increases, the rock-bound shores resound with the noise of the 
billows, which come crashing in as if they would tear terra-firma from 
its foundations. I now began to feel more at home. ‘To be sure it 
was not equal to a winter storm in father-land, with its driving snow; 
but it was a respectable imitation, even though the mercury did not fall 
below sixty degrees of Farenheit. I observed that as soon as night 
came on the houses were all closed; and on inquiring the reason, was 
told that it was on account of the coldness of the weather; a fall of 
twenty degrees from the usual temperature of eighty being too much 
for Creole constitutions. 

In order more thoroughly to enjoy the storm, I went down in the 
evening to the quay or wharf, where I could feel the blast and see and 
hear old Ocean. The streets were deserted, and the soldiers on sentry 
duty were cowering in the guard-house. Getting to the farthest end, 
with the waves crumbling among the piles beneath my feet, I clung toa 
post and watched the swift-flying clouds, as one after another they blotted 
out the moon, amid ‘the noise of many waters.’ And there, like a 
lonely exile, I stood an hour, and thought of home and friends, and the 
school-mates from whom I had so recently parted. Many a young form 
passed in review before me, and I longed to clasp their hands once 
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more, and enter again with them into the sports and cares of boyhood. 
Gathered as we had been at , from all parts of the Union, it was 
natural that we should be scattered again like leaves of the forest; but 
I felt in that solitary hour as if no one of us had been wafted farther 
from his parent-tree than myself. The rain fell while I was thus ‘ chew- 
ing the cud of sweet and bitter fancies,’ and when I returned to the 
house I was drenched to the skin. 

My entrance was greeted with upraised hands and eyes, and a volley 
of exclamations from the servants, which proved to be a mixture of 
scolding and lamentations for the poor ‘ petit blanc,’ who would most 
assuredly have a fever the next day. The fever! This was a part of 
the performances which I had no relish for; so following their eager 
advice, I tore off my wet clothes and went to bed. The next morning 
I awoke with a severe attack from the dreaded enemy, which however 
was speedily mastered by a clever Frenchman who in France had kept 
a ‘ boutique @ apotecaire, but in Hayti was a regular M. D. So much 
had he gained by going ‘to the colonies,’ or rather away from home; 
for ‘a prophet i is never honored,’ etc. 

As the troops of children passed our doors on their way to and from 
school, it was amusing to witness the variety of complexions they exhi- 
bited. Positively no two of them were of the same color. Every 
nation on the face of the earth might find its representative in com- 
plexion, be they white Saxons, black Africans, or yellow Chinese; dark 
Moor, red Indian, or swarthy Spaniard ; or any of the intermediate lights 
and shades of the human face divine. All I say would find in this (and 
nearly every other West-India town) their counterparts in color. The 
principal boys’ school was on the Lancasterian plan. ‘The master is an 
intelligent native, who fled his country in revolutionary times; and in 
his search after a quiet life found himself (of all situations to gratify 
such a taste!) a soldier in Soult’s army in Spain. He had found his 
way home at last, bringing light pockets and a ball in a limb; and his 
experiences had given him a fund of anecdote, a reverence for ‘ L’Em- 
pereur,’ and a limp i in his gait. And how many of the sons of France 
had found their ways home after the weary wars of Napoleon, in the 
same plight with this unfortunate Dominie! And yet they all sang: 





‘It was a glorious victory !” 


I am inclined to believe that the worthy pedagogue was in the habit 
of ‘ fighting his battles o’er again’ to his boys, thereby inspiring them 
with a military spirit. Certain it is, that a majority of the urchins were 
usually arrayed in a miniature soldier’s coat, having a standing collar, 
army buttons, and trimmed with light-blue or scarlet cloth; the same 
being in close imitation of the garments worn by their captain or lieu- 
tenant sires. It cannot however be the spirit-stirring tales of Maitre 
Cleverin which have clothed his youngsters in warlike vestments, for the 
chivalrous fashion prevails in other parts of the island. ‘The same spirit 
is inculcated by the Commandant, who puts his little boys into the regi- 
ment, and makes them exercise with the troops in line. 

The difference in the habits of the hardy sons of the north and the 
languid people of the south displays itself in early life. Here were no 
athletic games to wile the out-of-school hours away. The youngsters 
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would as soon have thought of jumping over a house as over each other’s 
heads at a game of leap- -frog; and they would have shrunk away from 
a well-contested game of foot- ball, such as come off in the grounds of 
our northern seminaries, where ‘Greek meets Greek’ with a ‘tug of 
war’ scarcely equalled since the days of the tournaments. At school 
however many of these boys are far from being dull scholars, but make 
good proficiency in the simple branches of education which they are 
taught. Specimens of their chirography for example can be produced, 
as symmetrical and elegant as copper-plate. ‘The mention of this art 
brings to mind an article of stationery of fine quality, which is found 
here. ‘The sea-beach is a black sand, as coarse as common gray sea- 
sand ; but there is one spot of ten or twelve yards square which is of 
fine grain and of the brightest purple, with all the hues and tints of a 
rich velvet . This we prepared by washing in fresh water, and sent it 
by sacks-full to our friends. This is the only spot where I have ever 
seen the black sand of stationers; and it appeared very singular that it 
should never be mixed with the coarser sands lying on all sides; although 
it is covered by the sea at high tide. 

The remark is often heard, that in all parts of the earth are to be 
found Scotchmen; and moreover, that a ‘cannie Scot’ will thrive in 
any land and in any clime. Among the handful of whites residing 
here, there was one who was born not exactly in the ‘land o’ cakes,’ 
but a little to the northward, in the Ultima Thule itself, and in no less 
renowned a spot than the island of jolly Magnus Troil, and in sight, as 
he assured me, of his house. With the fair Minna and Brenda still 
fresh in memory, and the roar of ‘ Sunburgh Head’ still rimging in my 
ears, my wonder may be conceived on finding one day that I had been 
discussing the merits of ‘the Pirate’ with a veritable compatriot of 
Triptolemus Yellowly and of Norna of the Fitful Head ! 

The story of my new and agreeable friend was singular enough. 
When he left his home to seek his fortune he bent his steps, like all 
Englishmen, first to London; thence to the United States with a British 
consul; and from there to St. Domingo, where he had been an eye- 
witness of many of the atrocities of Dessalines and others, although he 
had always felt safe as a British subject, while transacting, as he did at 
one time, a large business. He was a well-read man, and of no little 
value to our small circle ; although, like a true John Bull, full of eulo- 
cies on British power and influence, and full of sarcasm for every thing 
French, from Charles the Tenth to a poodle-dog; and I never could see 
that either their elevation or abasement of kings ever tended to exalt 
the people in his estimation. One being as curious to hear something 
of New-England as the other was to learn more of the Orkneys, we 
exchanged information as far as our respective abilities would allow; 
and at the same time were refreshed by an opportunity of using our 
mother tongue instead of the Creole jargon which was jabbered from 
morning till night on every hand. He had left his northern home long 
before Walter Scott visited it, otherwise he would have had an opportu- 
nity of ‘ ciceroning’ the Baronet about the Island, and of pointing out 
those localities afterward depicted so vividly in the pages of ‘The 
Pirate.’ Such an occupation would have been to my friend an inex- 
haustible source of pleasant fancies ever after; and perhaps he would 
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have gone with Scott to Edinburgh, and so have altered entirely his for- 
tunes, and probably not for the worse. But it was not so to be; and 
Mr. S has lived thirty years in this distant corner of the south, 
and for most of the time the only British subject within as many leagues. 

Another of our little circle of ‘blancs’ was a Spaniard, born in 
Cadiz. He too had emigrated from the old world to the new, in his 
youth, in search of an honorable independence. His first place of 
residence was in the city of Caraccas, where he acquired property and 
lived happily, until the fearful night of the great earthquake which 
overthrew that capital. He was roused from his slumbers by the rock- 
ing of the house, which was of stone; and in a few moments it was 
hurled to the ground. He escaped miraculously, and left the hapless 
city an impoverished man. In his wanderings he visited Hayti and set- 
tled in this community, and was again at the head of a prosperous 
business, when a relentless fever took him from among us; not however 
until he had seen another of the elements bursting from its natural 
bounds, and spreading still greater desolation in its path than was caused 
by the earthquake of Caraccas. Signor Champana was this time 
however more fortunate; for the roof only of his house was lifted off 
and deposited in the road by the hurricane of 1831; whereas the earth- 
quake had razed his mansion to its foundations. This gentleman enjoyed 
thus the unenviable distinction of having had one house shaken to pieces 
and another blown away by the unruly elements. 

There was in command of a regular trader between our port and 
Philadelphia a worthy ‘ ancient mariner’ who had been there fifty years 
before, in the capacity of cabin boy. His account of the state of things 
at that time was almost incredible; yet it tallied well with the stories of 
the old people; and we had no other way of getting at any thing like 
statistics, all public records having been destroy red. He assured us that 
the harbor now so deserted was then filled with large French vessels, 
and that the quays and stores were loaded with sugar, coffee, ram, and 
indigo, the produce of the plantations in the district. What a wonder- 
ful change has come over this fair island! Not a pound of indigo has 
been manufactured for a quarter of a century, although the frequent 
occurrence of the shrub growing wild shows it to have been once 
abundant. In place of the huge hogsheads of sugar which filled ship 
after ship, and supplied half Europe, “the whole produce of the island is 
now a few hundred barrels, not one of which is exported. In fact, 
white sugar is frequently imported into this island from. the United 
States. The quantity of rum produced is also very small compared 
with former times, none being exported, although great quantities are 
unfortunately distilled for ‘ home consumption.’ And lastly, in place of 
the three or four millions of coffee, which this custom-house now 
exports, there were then exported forty millions of pounds ! — equal to 
nearly the whole crop of the island at the present time. In those days 
it was not uncommon for a planter to raise one hundred thousand pounds. 
In these days he is a fortunate proprietor who can deliver six thousand, 
of which one half goes to the cultivators. 

The agricultural “habits of this people are in a state of transition, and 
not exactly of stagnation; as might be inferred from the enormous 
deficits in all their crops. Each year the tillers of the soil grow more 
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averse to living upon land which they do not own, as the tenure of 
occupancy compels them to divide the produce with the owner. The 
facilities for purchasing land have vastly increased. ‘The average price 
for many years has been about twelve dollars Haytien (two of which 
make one Spanish) per acre. In 1826, the grower received for his coffee 
six dollars and a half per hundred pounds. With a depreciating cur- 
rency, the price has constantly increased until 1840, when the price 
was nineteen dollars. But as the price of land did not increase in value 
as well as its products, (a bad sign in any country,) we see the cultiva- 
tor now able to purchase thrice as many acres with his bag of coffee as 
he could fifteen years ago. With such facilities and advantages staring 
them in the face, the negroes must be inconceivably degraded and stupid 
not to profit by them, and thus become not only the tillers but the 
owners of the soil. Indeed so valueless have the estates become to the 
colored proprietors living in the towns, that they readily give credit to 
the purchaser. 

In tropical climates the land-holders are usually the richest portion 
of the community. Why then, it may be asked, do the colored people, 
the mixed bloods, (who are more intelligent and better educated than 
the blacks,) thus willingly part with their territorial possessions? Have 
they trades or professions which are more lucrative than that of the 
agriculturalist? ‘The answers to these questions involve facts in regard 
to the race whose characteristics we are describing which will perhaps 
be novel to many of our readers. In the first place, there is in this 
state of Hayti, this black republic, whose motto is ‘ Liberté, Egalite,’ 
a great amount of Aristocracy. ‘There is an aristocracy of money, 
of place, of military renown, of education, of family, and strongest and 
most conspicucus of all, of color. The first is to be found in the 
richer merchants and shop-keepers, male and female, of whom there are 
some in every town, who exert a great influence over their fellow 
citizens. The aristocracy of place includes not only all those on the 
civil list, but all the officers of the army; not only judges and ‘ com- 
missaries,’ secretaries of departments, treasurers, collectors, et hoc 
genus omne, but also generals and commandants, colonels and captains, 
innumerable; all of whom attach sufficient importance to their several 
situations, and are presumed to be friendly to the government. 

Quite a number of young men are sent to Europe (usually to 
France) for an education; some of these return accomplished and 
refined by their sojourn in good seminaries: others bring back to their 
native soil all the fopperies and vices of Paris. There are probably 
not far from a hundred Haytien students in France at all times. These 
may be called the learned élite, and they adopt either the medical or 
legal profession, the priesthood not being popular with them. The 
pride of family forms still farther material for the formation of ‘ caste.’ 
The casual observer sees nothing of this, but an intimate acquaintance 
proves to him that there are as strongly marked lines in this respect as 
in any other; and there is sometimes found a ‘ clannishness’ worthy of 
the banks of Loch Lomond. The pride of color needs no explanation. 
Nearly all the families of mankind look upon the white race as the 
most highly endowed. In a country therefore where one portion of 
the population is allied to this superior race while another portion is 
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not, it follows that there must exist a natural aristocracy, and such I 
conceive to be emphatically the case in Hayti. 

It must not be supposed however that upon these different founda- 
tions, more or less substantial for creating differences of rank, there is 
allowed to be raised any proud superstructure which shall tower over 
the heads of the people. ‘Though all these feelings exist, yet any 
attempt to show them or to follow out the views of their possessors, 
would be instantly crushed by the mass. Where a conscious feeling of 
superiority exists, great care is taken that it does not break the bounds 
prescribed by the constitution, comprised in those magical words, 
‘ Liberté, Egalité.’ 

A great source of recreation as well as of health we found in the 
beautiful river which winds through the hills back of the town. Its 
pellucid current flows briskly along over a bed of pebbles, and the 
banks at our favorite bathing places were of clean ‘ shingle,’ shaded 
by clusters of the graceful bamboo. ‘The path lay through a plain 
which once formed the rich sugar estate ‘ Benquier ;’ but in place of the 
canes there was now a dense forest of guava-trees, from which we 
plucked the fruit as we rode along. ‘This tree and the logwood have 
sprung up spontaneously on the deserted lands, and where unchecked 
have formed impenetrable thickets. We resorted frequently to the 
banks of the river in the cool of the afternoon, and lingered till dark, 
watching the ‘ crabier,’ a small snow-white crane, stalking ‘ silent and 
thoughtful by the solemn shore,’ or listening to the murmuring stream 
and the soft breezes playing through the trees; and as we looked 
beyond the scenes before us to the gentle outlines of the undulating 
hills, and heard the merry notes of the oriole from the groves on every 
hand, we could not help confessing that life in such a land might be as 
sweet as it is possible to be on earth. 'There was nothing to operate as 
a drawback upon these smiles of Nature. ‘Those terrors of tropical 
rivers, the alligators, are unknown. The huge serpents and ferocious 
beasts which render the solitudes of our southern continent so hazard- 
ous, are banished from this terrestrial paradise. Instead of the veno- 
mous reptiles so common to these latitudes, we saw on every side little 
chameleons or lizards running nimbly and harmlessly along the ground, 
or over the trunks and limbs of the trees. 

Now and then the noisy laugh of some neighboring rustic or of 
merry wayfarers would pierce the air; and if ‘they came in sight, a 
distrustful scowl, or saucy joke, or civil greeting would meet us, 
according as the feelings of the individual were favorable or otherwise 
toward the ‘blancs.’ If we wandered farther up toward the ‘ passe,’ or 
ford, we amused ourselves with watching the people crossing the river 
‘dla nage.’ ‘They dodged the ferry-boat below, and took to the water 
like ducks, men, women and children, and waded, swam, and scrambled 
across, as the river happened to be high or low. If they chanced to 
have a horse or a donkey in charge, they transferred the huge bundles 
of grass or bananas from their own heads to the already loaded backs 
of their animals, and so ‘ plunged in and buffeted it with lusty sinews.’ 

There is one rural occupation, which we of the north are wont to con- 
sider the most delightful of all, which is unknown in the tropics. I 
mean that of the hay-maker. The graceful sweep of the mower’s 
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sythe, the busy rakers, and the fragrant hay-stacks are never seen. 
The coarse guinea-grass grows at all seasons, and is the common 
provender for animals from the beginning to the end of the year, being 
cut daily to furnish the daily supply. Horses after eating it for some 
time will not touch the best hay. But the loss of the cheerful song of 
the hay-maker is not the only thing missed in the rural life of the 
tropics. In a country where ‘the quarters’ succeed each other in monot- 
onous similitude, with nothing to mark the ingress of the one or the 
egress of the other, we lose the greatest charm of life —the change of 
the seasons. How delightful is Spring, with its soft mornings, and 
buds and blossoms, when Earth has shaken off the icy hand of Winter! 
How pleasant is Summer, with its bright days and flowers, and rural 
scenes and refreshing showers ! — contrasting all, as we constantly do, 
with the sternness of a more inclement season. How delicious are the 
golden days of Autumn, each one of which we would cleave to for ever ; 
when the fields are heavy with the golden harvest, and the gardens 
hang with ruddy fruits, and the sun, shorn of his fiery beams, is suc- 
ceeded at night by the harvest moon! And when old Winter comes 
round again, has he not his thousand delights? The bright fire-side, 
with pleasant friends or pleasant books ; the merry sleigh-bells, the gay 
réunions, the intellectual feasts? Is it not the season when, spite of 
the freezing air without, the flow of soul gushes most sparkling within? 
Its chilling breath may blight all nature without, yet it is powerless 
upon the heart and soul of man. Does it not rather rouse and stimu- 
late his energies to prepare for its coming? It is an affecting type of 
that other winter which will follow it; that long cold freezing winter, 


‘in which no man can work!’ Sr. Crorx. 


‘WHAT IS OUR LIFE?’ 


We are born, we laugh, we weep; 
We love, we droop, we die ! 

Ah! wherefore do we laugh or weep? 
Why do we live or die? 

Who knows that secret deep? 
Alas! not I! 


Why doth the violet spring 
Unseen by human eye? 
Why do the radiant seasons bring 
Sweet thoughts, that quickly fly? 
Why do our fond hearts cling 
To things that die ? 


We toil, through pain and wrong ; 
We fight — and fly ; 
We live, we lose — and then ere long 
Stone-dead we lie! 
O Life! is all thy song 
‘ Endure and — die!’ 


VOL. XIX. 33 
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THE QUOD CORRESPONDENCE. 


Che Attorney. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


On the following morning an elderly man was seen walking briskly 
toward the lower part of the city. He was a hale hearty old fellow, 
not too fat, nor thin; with a merry joyous eye, and a good-natured 
cheery face that had a smile in every wrinkle. He was dressed in a 
plain suit of black, and under his arm he carried a cane which he 
sometimes transferred to his hand, for the purpose of aiding him in 
walking. He must have been past sixty, for his hair was silvery white ; 
yet his cheek was rosy, and his step firm and elastic, like one in a 
green old age; who in spite of time and trouble kept a young heart in 
his bosom ; and as he walked briskly along, looking now at the blue 
sky, now at the houses, now at the throng who toiled through the 
street, and now pausing at a shop-window to examine some trifle that 
caught his fancy, or nodding with a frank good-humored smile to a 
passing acquaintance, there was so much buoyancy and sunshine in 
him that it made one young to look at him. It was just the day too 
to meet such a man; a soft warm morning in the midst of winter. Ice 
and snow were melted, and the genial hours of spring seemed stealing 
back at a time when all nature was bleak and desolate. 

The old gentleman had a companion, who as he walked gaily along, 
pausing or increasing his pace as suited his humor, adapted his gait to 
his; stopping when he stopped, going on when he did, and listening 
quietly, yet with deep interest to the remarks which dropped from him. 
This person was a young man of three or four and twenty; tall, thin, 
with a quick bright eye, black hair, and rather pale. ‘There was a 
strong contrast between him and the old man. There was more of 
earnestness, perhaps of sadness in him, and he bore the look of one 
who had buffeted his way through the world, and even in the outset of 
life had become a stern and determined man. ‘The expression of his 
face was prepossessing; for even amid its seriousness, frankness was 
stamped on every feature ; and when he laughed, which he frequently 
did, as they went along, there was something gushing, heart-felt and 
child-like in its tone, which showed that trouble and not nature had 
wrinkled his brow and saddened his spirit. 

They were apparently conversing on a subject which interested 
them both deeply, although that interest displayed itself differently 
in each. 

‘Keep cool, my boy, keep cool!’ said the old man, looking merrily 
out of his blue eye, and placing his cane under his arm and his 
hands under his coat-tails; ‘keep cool, we’ll match him yet; but we 
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must fight him with his own weapons. Above all things, don’t get 
excited.’ 

‘I am not in the least excited,’ replied the other gravely. ‘ Indeed, 
Doctor, of the two I think you are the most so,’ said he, smiling. 
Then after a pause, he asked: ‘Do you think her father ever made 
such a will? It seems scarcely possible.’ 

‘I don’t intend to think about it,’ replied the old man. ‘It’s strange ; 
but strange things happen every day. Itis strange—very strange. If 
it wasn’t for the sin of swearing, I should say it was d—d strange, if 
that’s any comfort to you.’ 

‘Well,’ said his companion, laughing, ‘if you wo’n’t commit yourself 
on that point, of course you will not undertake to think whether the 
law will uphold such a will or not.’ 

‘Of course I wo’n’t; for that’s just what we are going to a lawyer 
to inquire about,’ replied Doctor Thurston, for he it was. ‘ After 
we ve seen him, [’ll think boldly, and not till then. Here’s the place.’ 
As he spoke, he pointed to a brick building, two stories in height, 
be-labelled from top to bottom with small tin signs, indicating in 
gilt letters that the crop of attorneys was numerous and flourishing. 
Among these was one sign, discolored and gray, and almost illegible 
from age. On it were simply the words ‘D. Fisx.’ 

‘That’s the man,’ said the Doctor, pointing to the sign. He’ll 
ferret his way to the very bottom of this matter, depend on it. I know 
him well.’ 

Having thus expressed his faith in the abilities of the professional 
gentleman whose territories he was preparing to invade, he opened a 
small glass door at the bottom of a narrow stair-way, and ascending, 
found himself in Mr. Fisk’s outer office. 

Law certainly engenders dust and decay; for every thing was cov- 
ered with the first, and seemed in a very advanced stage of the last. 
There were three tables in the office; broken, and covered with ragged 
baize; six or seven chairs, some lame of a leg, and one or two deficient 
in an arm, or weak in the back. Loose papers were lying on the 
tables, and empty ink-bottles and old hearth-brushes under them, half 
buried in dirt, cobwebs, and shreds of paper, apparently the accumu- 
lated sweepings of years; and indicating, either that Mr. Fisk was too 
much immersed in the duties of his profession to care about the clean- 
liness of his office, or else that dust, cobwebs, and empty bottles, and 
broken chairs and tables, were essential to the proper management of 
an extensive law practice. 

At one of the windows a young gentleman, belonging to the class of 
individuals usually denominated ‘students at law,’ was intently occu- 
pied in the abstruse employment of blowing with his breath on the 
glass, and cutting the initials of his name thereon with his fore-finger. 
Another young man, with light hair and spectacles, clad in a coat suffi- 
ciently exploded under the arms and ragged at the elbows to belong to 
that class of habiliments technically called ‘ office-coats,’ was slumber- 
ing sweetly over a lucid work on Law Practice; while behind him at 
the fire a third student, a promising young gentleman, out at the 
elbows, and with no buttons on the back of his coat, was engaged in 
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the rather matter-of-fact employment of roasting chestnuts on a broken 
shovel, with a large hole in its bottom, carefully keeping the nuts in 
their place with the feather end of a quill. 

In front of the fire, with his back to it, his hands in his breeches 
pockets, a pen in his mouth, and one behind his ear, indicating that it 
required the active exercise of several pens at the same time to keep 
up with the heavy business of the office, stood Mr. Cutbill, a gentle- 
man with thin whiskers and a Roman nose. He was the head- clerk ; 
worked hard, talked equally hard when he got an opportunity, and 
stood in wholesome awe of Mr. Fisk. 

‘Ah! Doctor!’ exclaimed he, advancing and offering his hand as 
soon as he saw who they were; ‘ glad to see you; very glad to see you. 
In law again? It does one good to get a Doctor in a lawyer’s hands ; 
indeed it does. You bleed us, and we bleed you! Ha! ha! But I 
suppose you ’!l pay off the score when you get us on our backs.’ 

Doctor Thurston laughed, and said that “he might trust him for that. 

‘No doubt, no doubt. Sit down, Sir; sit down both of you,’ said 
he, bowing and smirking. 


‘Can I see Mr. Fisk?’ inquired Doctor Thurston, without taking 
a seat. 

‘He’s engaged just now,’ replied the clerk ; ‘quite busy.’ 

‘Will he be so long?’ 

Mr. Cutbill pursed | up his mouth, looked at the ceiling with his left 
eye, as if he were going through some abstruse mathematical calcula- 
tion, by which he w vould be enabled to give the precise time in mmutes 
and ‘seconds ; after which he said he thought not, and drew the skirts 
of his coat open behind. 

‘Take a chair,’ said he, pointing to an article of that description 
with no bottom to it. ‘Oh! ah! I beg pardon; don’t take that; we 
keep that for the long-winded fellows who tell the same story over every 
time they come here. It’s uncomfortable, and they don’t sit long.’ 

Here Mr. Cutbill laughed in a subdued manner, and said: ‘We 
wo'n’t give you that chair, Sir;’ and he pushed two others toward them. 

‘Fisk has his hands full, eh?’ inquired the Doctor, as he and his 
friend seated themselves. 

‘Run down, Sir, run down,’ replied Mr. Cutbill, straightening him- 
self up, and throwing his chest forward by way of exercise. ‘ Clients, 
clients, from morning till night. In a confidential way, Sir: he has 
the best run of clients in the city; all first-raters. I think, continued 
he, relapsing into a deep calculation, ‘that I may say Mr. Fisk has not 
a single bad client; none of those who sneak into an office as if they 
had no business there. None of those who open a door on a crack, 
and peep in, while they ask advice; none of those who knock: now 
take my advice,’ said he, growing animated; ‘never open a door to a 
knock. We never do it—do we, Torker ?’ 

‘Devil a bit; catch ws at it!’ replied the person thus addressed. 
After which he breathed violently on the window-pane, and with the 
fore-finger of his right hand cut a capital 'T with eminent success. 

‘If you do,’ continued Mr. Cutbill, ‘ten to one, you ’I] stumble on a 
dun, or a perambulating female, begging for a donation to some 
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unheard-of charitable society, of which she is both member and object, or 
a small gentleman in a white cravat, anxious to found a church on the 
top of an iceberg, where he is to preach to the Esquimaux on the sin of 
luxury and high living. Confound it! Mr. Juniper,’ exclaimed he, 
breaking off an enumeration which promised to be a long one, and 
addressing the young gentlemen engaged at the fire: ‘you’ll have 
Fisk on us if you don’t keep those chestnuts quiet.’ This abrupt 
remark was elicited by a succession of sudden reports, emanating from 
the culinary department, like a volley of small artillery. 

‘Can’t help it,’ replied Mr. Juniper, composedly continuing his occu- 
pation; ‘a man must eat when he’s hungry. I wanted a knife to nib 
their noses, but I hadn’t one; so I’m blow’d if they may n’t bu’st just as 
much as they please. You’re always grumbling, but bloody ready to 
eat ’em.’ 

Mr. Cutbill turned very red, and assumed an air of extreme dig- 
nity, for the purpose of overcoming any ill impression which this 
remark might have made on the clients. At the same time he told 
Mr. Juniper that he had always, up to that time, thought him a gentle- 
man. In reply to which, Mr. Juniper informed him that he was a 
‘poor squirt,’ and if he again let his coat-tail fall in his shovel, as he 
was doing at that particular moment, he would set it on fire. 

Farther conversation of the same pleasant character might have 
followed, but just then there was a stir in the inner office. 

‘By Jove! there he is!’ exclaimed Mr. Cutbill. ‘Go in, Doctor, 
and you, Sir,’ said he, bowing to his companion. ‘Quick !—don’t 
wait for him to come here, or there ’ll be the deuce to pay. That 
Juniper,’ he added, sinking his voice, ‘ don’t care a straw how much of 
arow he kicks up, because I’m head-clerk, and take all the blame. 
Mum!’ said he, placing his finger significantly on his lips, and favoring 
the doctor with an infinite series of sudden, sharp winks. At the same 
time he seized a law book, and plunged over head and ears in an 
intense perusal of its contents. ‘The door of the inner room opened, 
and a voice said, ‘Good morning.’ Then a man passed through, nod- 
ded slightly to Mr. Cutbill, who bowed deferentially, and went out. 

Without waiting for any farther suggestion, the doctor and his com- 
panion ushered themselves into the presence of Mr. Fisk. 

He was a small man, thin and wrinkled, with a large prominent and 
bright eye. His hair was matted and twisted in every direction, from 
a habit of running his fingers through it, when in deep thought; but 
other than this, there was nothing peculiar about him, except an 
immoderately large shirt collar, which stuck up under his ears, appa- 
rently supporting his head on his shoulders. The table in front of 
of him was covered with bundles of papers tied with red tape, either 
waiting their turn to be perused, or laid aside after having been read ; 
and a great many loose ones were strewed around in the utmost dis- 
order. All the chairs in his immediate vicinity were covered with 
open law-books with the faces down, and some were even lying on the 
floor. Before him was a paper on which he had been writing. When 
they entered, being deeply engaged in investigating the various means 
by which an insurance company might receive a premium of insurance, 
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and in case of fire not pay their policy, he did not look up until Doctor 
Thurston spoke. 

‘Ah! Doctor! I’m glad to see you. Sit down,’ said he, pointing 
to a chair. 

‘This is Mr. Francis Wharton, of whom I spoke to you,’ said the 
other, by way of introducing his companion; ‘an intimate friend of 
Miss Crawford.’ 

The lawyer looked significantly at the person thus presented to his 
notice, and shaking hands with him, again requested them to be seated. 
At the same time he took a chair opposite, and without speaking, 
looked at them, as if to know the object of their visit. 

‘I came here on the same business about which Doctor Thurston has 
already spoken to you,’ said Wharton, in reply to the look which 
seemed more particularly directed to him. 

Mr. Fisk merely bowed. 

‘I am not aware whether the particulars were fully detailed then.’ 

‘It would be well to mention them again,’ said Mr. Fisk, quietly. 
As he said this, he pursed his mouth up into a point, and folding his 
hands on the top of his head, leaned back in his chair, with his eyes 
fixed on the wall. He did not speak nor move until Wharton had given 
the whole history of the claim set up by Bolton, and of his two inter- 
views with Miss Crawford. He mentioned that until that will was 
produced, nothing had ever transpired to make them suppose her other 
than her father had always represented her to be, his legitimate child. 
When he had got through, Mr. Fisk sat up in his chair. 

‘And you wish me to resist the probate of that will?’ said he, as 
composedly as if resisting the probate of wills was an every-day matter 
with him. 

‘ Most certainly!’ interrupted Doctor Thurston, who had held in as 
long as his nature would permit; ‘most certainly we do!’ repeated 
he warmly, and thumping his cane on the floor. 

‘On what grounds?’ inquired the other, nibbing a pen, and laying it 
on the table, in readiness to continue his writing as soon as they should 
be gone. 

‘On the ground that it is a forgery.’ 

Mr. Fisk gave a slight and unsatisfactory cough, and then said: 
‘What proof have you ?’ 

Doctor Thurston started up, and walked rapidly up and down the 
room. ‘Proof, proof,’ exclaimed he; ‘the will itself proves it. On 
the very face of it, it is a foul, glaring lie. Doesn’t it set forth this 
girl, my own little Ellen Crawford, as illegitimate! What could be 
more false than that?’ 

‘Perhaps she is,’ said Mr. Fisk, with a quiet smile; and not a little 
amused at the fiery old man, who paced up and down the room like a 
lion at bay. 

‘My God! Helen Crawford illegitimate! Haven’t I known her 
since she was no higher than my knee?—very shortly before her 
mother’s death? Didn’t her mother on her death-bed call me to 
her, and put that little child in my arms and bless it, and beg me to 
love and watch over it as if it were my own?—and have n’t I done 
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so? Crusty and crabbed an old fellow as I am, has n’t there always 
been a warm spot in my heart for her? God bless her! and don’t I 
love that dear little girl more than all the world beside? Would n’t I 
protect her with my heart’s blood? I’d like to see the man who’d 
wrong her while this old arm can strike a blow!’ said he, clutching his 
cane, and shaking it fiercely, as if at that moment he would have 
derived intense satisfaction from breaking the head of somebody. ‘I’ll 
tell you what it is, Mr. Fisk,’ said he, striding up to the table, and 
striking his hand vehemently on a pile of Jaw papers, and thereby 
raising a cloud of dust; ‘if she’s illegitimate, so am 1;’ and he again 
struck his fist down, as if he had driven a nail home and was clench- 
ing it. 

‘Did you see her mother married?’ inquired Mr. Fisk; ‘did you 


ever know any one who did ?—or did you ever see her marriage cer- 
tificate ?’ 


‘No.’ 

‘Did you ever see the clergyman who performed the ceremony 2’ 

‘How could I? He died very shortly after it; before I knew the 
family.’ 

‘Did you know his name? — and did you ever see the church-record 
containing the memorandum of their marriage?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Do you know in what church it was performed, or in what city?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Then you know nothing about it,’ replied Mr. Fisk, ‘nor whether it 
is true or not. Her father in his will says she is a natural child; and 
he certainly ought to know something about it.’ 

‘ What’s to be done then?’ demanded the doctor, impatiently. 

‘I'll tell you. In the first place, although the character of this 
Bolton is bad enough to justify suspicion of the worst kind, still noth- 
ing can be done without proof ; and it would be worse than useless to 
advance so sweeping a charge as that of forgery, unless we have strong 
testimony to support it. You must ascertain if possible whether Mr. 
Crawford was really married to his daughter’s mother; also when and 
where ; the name of the clergyman, and of those present at the cere- 
mony; and whether any of them are still living; if a marriage certificate 
was made out, who saw it, and what has become of it. Any thing that 
will tend to substantiate Miss Crawford’s legitimacy will be useful of 
course only to cast suspicion on the will. You might also learn 
whether Mr. Crawford at any time made a previous will, and how he 
disposed of his property in it; and how he there mentions his daughter. 
When you are able to give me more definite information on these 
points, I shall be able to advise you more effectually. Your opponent 
is a vigilant fellow, and one who manages his cards adroitly; and I will 
frankly tell you that I fear you will find the proof of these matters not 
so clear as you imagine; for you may be sure that Bolton sifted this 
thing thoroughly, and knew the strength of your testimony to a hair, 
before he committed himself so boldly as he has done. He is shrewd, 
sagacious, and unprincipled, and would stick at nothing to accomplish 
his ends.’ 
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‘Depend on it he never offered to marry Miss Crawford without 
some ulterior object. He was afraid of her. I’d stake my life on it!’ 
exclaimed the doctor, earnestly. 

‘It looks suspicious indeed,’ replied the lawyer, drumming with his 
fingers on the table. ‘ Who did you say were the witnesses?’ 

‘Two fellows I never heard of, nor ever heard him speak of. I forget 
their names.’ 

‘He has not yet applied for letters testamentary, I suppose?’ asked 
the lawyer. 

‘I don’t know,’ replied Doctor Thurston, ‘ but I think not. He told 
Miss Crawford he intended to. She has not heard from him since.’ 

‘She being illegitimate, it would not be necessary to cite her.’ 

He drummed on the table for some time, and then said, rising to 
give them a hint that they had occupied enough of his time, ‘I'll 
attend to it; and you must n’t fail to communicate any thing you may 
learn. Good morning.’ 

He bowed as he spoke, and neither the doctor nor his companion 
having any thing more to communicate, they took their leave. 








CHAPTER XVII. 


‘Now then to my work!’ muttered the Attorney, a few days after 
his interview with Miss Crawford; ‘there’s nothing left but law, and 
all depends on skill and management.’ 

Now that he had abandoned all hope of compromise, and was deter- 
mined to advance, and support his claim at all hazards, and to abide 
the event, whatever it might be, he was a different man; cold, calm, 
and calculating. He measured every difficulty, fortified every weak 
part of his cause, and shutting his eyes to those things which he knew 
might happen, to blast him, but which he could not prevent, he waited 
patiently for the result. He lost no time in presenting the will for pro- 
bate; and to avoid all appearance of apprehension, he caused a citation 
to be served on Miss Crawford, apprizing her of the time when the will 
would be proved, and summoning her to attend. These steps taken, 
nothing more could be done for fifteen days, as the law required the 
lapse of that space of time between the serving of the citation and the 
proving of the will; and fifteen days of intense anxiety they were to 
Bolton. 

In the mean while, neither the friends nor the counsel of Miss Craw- 
ford had been idle, although they kept their operations profoundly quiet. 
On questioning her, they learned that her father had frequently spoken 
of his marriage with her mother, and had mentioned that she was poor, 
and an orphan at the time, and that from opposition on the part of his 
parents, the ceremony had been performed in secret, and with none 
present except the clergyman and two witnesses. She had never heard 
the names either of the clergyman or of those who were present, nor 
had she seen her mother’s marriage certificate. She knew that she 
had once possessed one, but she believed it to be lost. In the course 
of their investigations, however, they stumbled upon a will made by 
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Mr. Crawford, several years previous to his death, in which he men- 
tioned Helen Crawford as his only child by his wife Catherine, and left 
her sole heir to all his property. On this document, however, there 
was a memorandum, stating that it had been revoked by a will of a 
later date, which they were unable to find. 

These facts having been communicated to Mr. Fisk, fairly awakened 
his suspicions, and he knuckled down to his work in good earnest. He 
set on foot inquiries respecting the character of Wilkins and Higgs, by 
which he discovered that they were men of the worst possible reputa- 
tion; familiar with crime, and the intimates of those who followed it as 
a regular means of livelihood; and as he proceeded in his investiga- 
tions, many other little matters leaked out respecting the habits of 
those two gentlemen, which in all probability they would have preferred 
should remain in obscurity, or known only to themselves. By his 
ingenuity also, a friendly communication was opened with persons 
frequenting the same haunts with the two confederates, and several of 
them were paid to keep an eye on their motions and conversation, and 
report what they dropped to the watchful lawyer. But little however 
was gained in this way; for Wilkins was too sullen and moody, and 
Higgs too much on his guard, to let any thing escape that might impli- 
cate them. 'They however were several times traced to the lawyer’s 
office, and had once or twice been observed in earnest and excited con- 
versation with him in the street. 

The visits of Wilkins to the widow had likewise been observed, and 
as they were frequent, Mr. Fisk naturally supposed that his intimacy in 
the family must be great; and with no other object than that of leaving 
nothing untried, he determined to spring a mine in that quarter. 
Matters were in this state, when about nine o’clock one cold frosty 
morning, a stout man with a pimpled face verging into purple toward 
the end of his nose, opened the door of a small tavern in the neighbor- 
hood of Centre-street, and stepped into the open air. He looked up 
and down the street, then at the sky; stamped his thick cane shod with 
iron heavily on the pavement, and cleared his throat; after which he 
deliberately placed his cane under his arm, and buttoned his coat up to 
his chin. This done, he turned slowly round, and looked in the door. 

‘Come along you cuss, will yer? P’raps you’re waiting for a 
perswader. If y’ are, ye ’ll get it, blast yer!’ And he shook his heavy 
stick insinuatingly at the object of his remarks. 

Thus encouraged, a large white bull-dog walked to the door with a 
step as deliberate as that of his master, stared up and down the street, 
then at the sky, the same as the gentleman who preceded him had 
done ; after which he seated himself on end, and looked pleasantly up 
in the face of Mr. Rawley, as if he had nothing to do with a volley of 
epithets which that gentleman was just then showering upon him, and 
as if he wished him not to hurry himself in the least. 

Mr. Rawley having unbottled his anger, pulled the door of his house 
to, put his stick under his arm, and thrusting his hands in his breeches 
pockets, walked briskly down the street, followed by Wommut, who 
kept so close to his heels that it seemed a matter of some singularity 
that his nose escaped collision with them. 
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Mr. Rawley walked on for some distance, when suddenly he stopped 
and uncorked again: ‘Come along, you cuss !— you in-fer-nal cuss! 
Must I be a bustin’ my lungs all day a callin’ arter you?’ 

These remarks were addressed to Wommut, who was again delin- 
quent, and who had paused at the corner to watch the progress of a 
fight which was going on between two small dogs, with the eye of a 
connoisseur, who seemed desirous of dropping a hint or two to them on 
the subject. 

‘Come, I say!” shouted Mr. Rawley, brandishing his cudgel. 

Wommut approached in an oblique direction, which brought him a 
little nearer his master, and a great deal nearer the combatants, and 
then paused and looking over his shoulder at his master, winked his 
eyes slowly, and made a painful effort at swallowing, which showed that 
his feelings were deeply interested. 

‘Come here, will yer?’ bawled out Mr. Rawley. 

Wommut deliberated a moment, then pitched headlong into the 
fight, and shook both dogs violently, by which piece of exercise, being 
apparently much relieved, he went to within twenty feet of his master, 
and placidly seated himself, waiting for him to go on. 

‘Have n’t I brung you up in in the best of ciety, yer brute yer? 
and is this the way you’re going for to disgrace me, by stickin’ your 
ugly muzzle into every wulgar rumpus atwixt all low-lived mongrels 
you meet, and you a reg’lar thoroughbred bull? Do it agin, that ’s 
all; do it agin!’ 

And Mr. Rawley shook his stick ferociously at the dog, who kept at 
a respectful distance, until his master had become somewhat mollified, 
after which he gradually narrowed the space between them, until he 
followed as before, with his nose almost touching his heel. 

It was a fine cold morning. The air was quiet; the sun shone 
cheerily, and every thing looked gay and bright. Even the old houses 
in that ruinous part of the city had a fresh appearance. Mr. Rawley 
walked sturdily on, thumping his cane on the stones until they rang, 
and clearing his throat manfully. He struck into Chatham-street, and 
along that thoroughfare he directed his course, jostling his way among 
the crowd, and giving way for nobody. Through Chatham-street, 
along the Park, and down Broadway he kept on, and close at his heels 
followed Wommut, until they came near Wall-street, a few blocks 
above which Mr. Rawley turned off into Nassau. It was early in the 
day, and that narrow street was thronged with people, among whom 
he drifted on, until he came to the small two-story building, on the out- 
side of which Mr. Fisk kept his sign, and in the inside of which he 
kept his office. 


He ascended the outer steps, and pulled open the door at the foot of 
the inner staircase. 


‘Go up!’ said he, holding open the door, and looking over his 
shoulder at the dog. 

In obedience to his hint, and aided by the application of Mr. Raw- 
ley’s foot, which accompanied it, Wommut preceded his master, until 


he reached the top of the stairs, where he gave a short asthmatic 
cough, and seated himself. 
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‘Is this ’ere where Mr. Fisk keeps?’ inquired Mr. Rawley, after he 
had attained the same eminence with the dog, and looking very hard at 
Mr. Cutbill, who was looking equally hard at Wommut. 

‘This is his office,’ replied the head-clerk, continuing his earnest 
gaze at the dog. 

Mr. Rawley, on receiving the answer, took off his hat and placed it 
on the floor, laid his stick beside it, pulled off his gloves and threw 
them in his hat, unbuttoned his coat and shook it gently, after which 
he drew from his pocket a dirty spectacle case, and an equally dirty 
pocket-book of a large size. Laying the last on his knee, he opened 
the first, and fixing a pair of iron spectacles carefully on his nose, he 
proceeded to unstrap the pocket-book, from which he took a letter, and 
without saying a word reached it to Mr. Cutbill. Having successfully 
accomplished this feat, with equal deliberation he replaced the pocket- 
book, and spectacles, buttoned his breeches pocket, pulled down his 
waist-coat, and stared Mr. Cutbill full in the face. 

That gentleman read the letter through, and then said: 

‘Oh, Sir, you’re Mr. Rawley?’ 

‘Yes, Sir, I am that individooal.’ And Mr. Rawley looked as if 
asking, ‘ And now that you know it, what you going to do about it?’ 

‘I’m delighted to see you; and so will Mr. Fisk be,’ said Mr. Cut- 
bill, advancing, and rubbing his hands. ‘ We were quite anxious to see 
you, indeed we were. A fine dog that, Sir, a very fine dog!’ 

‘He its a fine dog,’ replied Mr. Rawley, with some emphasis; ‘a 
remarkably fine one.’ 

‘Upon my soul, I think I never saw a finer. A pointer, I think?’ 

‘No Sir; a bull—a regular bull; a real out-and-outer.’ 

‘Fine fellow!—fine fellow! Poor pup—pup—pup!’ said Mr. 
Cutbill, looking insinuatingly at Wommut, and patting his own knee, 
by way of hinting to him that his intentions were friendly. ‘Is he 
vicious? [I hese he ai’n’t.’ 

‘He wicious! Let me catch him a-being wicious—that’s all! He 
never killed nobody. He used a young nigger rather rough last fall, 
and bit a hole in the bowels of a small Irish infant; but it was all in 
play. He’s the best naturedest dog in the world, if you let him alone.’ 

‘Oh! we wo’n’t disturb him then,’ said Mr. Cutbill, increasing the 
distance between himself and the amiable animal; ‘ we wo’n’t notice 
him ; but he’s a prodigiously fine dog. I think Mr. Fisk is at leisure 
to see you; and you had better go in and take him with you. I’m 
sure Mr. Fisk will admire him; he’s such a noble specimen —so like 
a lion. If he don’t like my looking at him, I wo’n’t. He looks as if he 
did n’t.’ 

‘It ai’nt you that’s a’citing him,’ replied Mr. Rawley. ‘It’s that 
chap there,’ said he, pointing to Mr. Juniper, who was saluting the dog 
with sundry pellets of chewed paper, ejected through a tube; while 
Wommut, laboring under the delusion that his nose was beset by divers 
flies of a species hitherto unknown, kept snapping in every direction. 
* Let me tell you this, my chicken,’ continued Mr. Rawley, ‘if you ’ve 
cut your wisdom grinders, you ’ll let that animal alone; for when his 
dander ’s fairly riz he’s h—ll for assault and battery. A gen’leman 
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worried that same dog one fine day, and the next year that same 
gen’leman wore a wooden leg. I only mention the fact; that’s all.’ 

‘Mr. Juniper, for God’s sake don’t disturb the animal !’ exclaimed 
Mr. Cutbill, earnestly; ‘of all abominable things, cruelty to dumb 
beasts is the worst. Poor fellow! poor fellow! I hope he don’t make 
mistakes when he’s excited, and bite the wrong person 2’ 

‘Not often ; but he does sometimes, ’specially when he ’s. aggravated 
about the nose.’ 

‘Indeed! ah! I think you had better step in the next room; Mr. 
Fisk will see you at once. He’s very anxious to. Walk in sir; do 
walkin. Take the dog with you; asplendid animal! — beautiful! —a 
perfect study!’ And Mr. Cutbill fairly bowed Mr. Rawley and his 
companion into the back office and shut the door. 

Mr. Rawley remained for some time shut up with Mr. Fisk, and 
when he came out both he and Wommut wore an air of profound mys- 
tery. He looked at Mr. Cutbill, and then strode down the steps with- 
out saying a word. Wommut had already descended two steps, in pur- 
suance of his example, when he detected Mr. Juniper in the act of 
throwing the cover of a book at his head; and turning short round, was 
ascending for the purpose of taking a gentlemanly notice of the aggres- 
sion, when he was arrested by the voice of Mr. Rawley. He paused 
on the top step, looked Mr. Juniper full in the face, raised his upper lip, 
and favored him with a sarcastic smile which displayed all his teeth, 
and then quietly descended the steps, and made his egress from the 
door, being somewhat aided therein, as in his ascent, by a kick from 
his master. 

That gentleman now directed his course to the upper part of the city. 
He did not stop at his own tavern, but dodged in and out of various 
places in obscure parts of the town. He had undertoned gossipings in 
corners with several suspicious fellows, apparently obtaining but little 
satisfaction to his inquiries. He then went to Wilkins’ house and had 
a long and mysterious conversation with the red-headed lodger on the 
second floor, who treated him with singular deference. Thence he di- 
rected his steps to a small house in the Bowery; and very shortly after 
might have been seen holding by the button no less a person than 
Aaron, the drab-colored body-guard of Mrs. Dow. Their colloquy 
must have been most satisfactory, for he chuckled and laughed to him- 
self as he left him, and snapped his fingers, and swore lustily at the 
dog, which last demonstration of pleasure he did not intermit until he 
reached his own house. 

What the nature of the conversation was, has not transpired ; but 
during the whole of the evening succeeding it Aaron was observed to 
wear an air of profound and uneasy gravity. He shook his head omi- 
nously in the kitchen, and threw out so many cloudy hints that a cer- 
tain gentleman who should be nameless, but whom they all knew, and 
particularly Mrs. Dow, and who came in and out of a certain house as 
if it were his own, and spoke to a certain respectable man-servant as if 
he were a dog, would get his bitters soon,’ that the red-haired cook 


with prominent teeth, to use her own expression, ‘ was ready to bu’st 
with cur’osity.’ 
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A dozen times in the course of the evening Aaron thrust his head in 
the little parlor, (where Mrs. Dow was dozing over a large Bible and a 
small prayer-book, with a small stove under her feet,) to see what the 
hour was. Eight o’clock came, then nine; a quarter after, then half 
after, and at last ten. As the clock struck, Mrs. Dow lighted an un- 
der-sized lamp, with a particularly large extinguisher attached to it by 
a brass chain, and examined all the windows, doors, and latches, to see 
that they were properly secured. Having satisfied herself in this par- 
ticular, and having thrust a long sharp-pointed stick violently under 
every chair, sofa, and side-board, and into every dark closet in the lower 
part of the house, and having closely scrutinized every drawer of suffi- 
cient magnitude to contain any thing larger than a rat in the last stage 
of decline, she felt morally certain that there were no hidden interlopers 
in the house; and accordingly took herself off to bed, first giving Aaron 
a particular charge not to set the house on fire, in any accidental man- 
ner whatever. 

No sooner did Aaron hear the door of her room double locked, and 
the bolt drawn, than he clapped his broad-brimmed hat on his head and 
sallied out ; and being somewhat flurried at the stealthy nature of this 
proceeding, he ran with all his might, two blocks in a direction con- 
trary to what he wished to take before he stopped tothink. He then 
paused, buttoned his coat up to his chin, fixed his hat firmly on his 
head, and changed his course. 

The crowd had begun to thin off from the more public streets; and 
the narrow ones were comparatively quiet and deserted. It was a long 
time since Aaron had ventured out at such an unseemly hour, and his 
courage being of the passive rather than the active kind, he began to 
feel far from comfortable at the loneliness about him. He kept a wary 
eye on all the dark corners, and gave a wide berth to every alley ; which 
he felt certain was a lurking place for tall black-bearded ruffians armed 
with ropes, ready to sally out and strangle him on the spot, pack him 
up in an empty pork barrel, and sell him to an eminent physician, who 
would ask no questions, but would quietly boil him down, and make a 
skeleton of him before that time to-morrow night. At length he came 
to a street more dimly lighted than the others, and at the corner of this 
he stopped. It was so dark that he could not see a hundred yards; 
but within that space there was no one stirring. 

‘Here’s a go!’ muttered he, looking suspiciously about; ‘a wery 
lonesome street! How aman might be invited to die here, wiolent ! 
It smells of murder and arson, and sich. No matter,’ said he, clearing 
his throat very loud, and straightening himself up: ‘I’m under diwine 
pertection here as well as in my bed; though it does strike me that di- 
wine pertection in my bed is a securer kind of pertection than diwine 
pertection just in this neighborhood.’ 

He continued standing still for full ten minutes, as if in expectation of 
the arrival of some person. But the only one who did make his appear- 
ance being a single man of a very cut-throat expression, who loitered 
slowly past him, his resolution was fast evaporating. 

‘If he is n’t here in five minutes more,’ he muttered, ‘1’m off.’ 

To employ his thoughts during that interval, he very devoutly struck 
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into a hymn, which considering all circumstances, he was delivering 
with a great fervor, when a gruff voice exclaimed in his ear: 

‘What yer raisin’ such a row about? If there is a land of pure de- 
light, where saints infernal dwell, as you’re tellin’ all this’ere neigh- 
borhood, this ain’t it.’ 

‘Is it you, Mr. Rawley?’ inquired Aaron, a little tremulously. 

‘To be sure itis; and you— you’re the rummest man of your years 
I ever did see. Here’s this ’ere animal,’ said he, pointing to his dog, 
‘has been a wantin’ to walk into your mutton ever since we turned the 
corner. He hates melancholy tunes, and supposed you wanted to pick 
a quarrel with him.’ 

‘It is a lonely spot, and a savage,’ replied Aaron gravely. 

‘Pshaw! come along! ‘There ain’t much danger when you ’ve got 
him with you;’ and Mr. Rawley nodded his head toward Wommut as 
he spoke. 

Without farther remark, he turned on his heel, and walked rapidly 
on, (followed by his dog and Aaron, who took especial care to keep un- 
der the wing of so valiant a protector,) until he had crossed Broadway, 
and found himself in front of a large house in the neighborhood of 
Hudson-Square. Here he stopped. 

‘You wait here till I call you,’ said he. He ascended the steps, 
rang the door-bell violently, and in a few moments was ushered into a 
richly-furnished room. At a table sat Mr. Fisk engaged in writing. 
A number of papers were unfolded in front of him; and one or two 
law-books were lying open, as if he had just been referring to them. 

He looked up as Mr. Rawley entered, but did not speak or rise. 

Mr. Rawley deliberately walked to the table, laid his cane on it, and 
wiping his forehead with a cotton handkerchief which he drew from his 
hat, said : 

‘I’ve brung the indiwidooal.’ 

‘Who?’ demanded Mr. Fisk. 

‘Him —the widder’s man —the one we was arter.”’ 

‘Where is he?’ 

‘In the street. You need ’nt call him till you want him.’ 

‘I want him now; beside, he might get tired and go off.’ 

There was something so ludicrous in the idea of Aaron’s going off, 
that Mr. Rawley shut his eyes, and compressing his lips, indulged him- 
self in a fit of violent internal laughter, which threatened to shake him 
to pieces, and caused his stomach to quiver and undulate like a large 
jelly. 

When he had partly recovered, he said : 

‘Bless your soul! Hego! Hecan’t! When I came in, I tipped 
Wommut a wink; that was enough. Jet him go off arter that, that’s 
all. Ifhe does, he ’ll leave a pound of man’s flesh in the keeping of 
that there waluable animal.’ And here Mr. Rawley was attacked by 
another violent fit of merriment. ‘There ain’t a constable,’ he con- 
tinued ‘nor deputy-sheriff like him for hanging on. A bone won’t buy 
him off. He settles all the quarrels between me and my customers, and 
seems to take a pride in it.’ 


Mr. Fisk then told him that as it was growing late, and it would be 
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better to introduce Aaron at once. Whereupon Mr. Rawley vanished, 
and in a few minutes returned, followed by the man-servant and Wom- 
mut. The latter walked stiffly across the room, and seated himself on 
the rug directly in front of the fire, while Aaron paused at the door. 
Mr. Fisk told him to come in, and to take a chair, which he did; and 
having perched himself in a very uncomfortable position on the extreme 
edge of it, attempted to look about him with an air of total unconcern, 
in which he signally failed. Mr. Rawley in the mean time betook him- 
self to a long arm-chair, planted the end of his cane firmly on the floor, 
and clasping both hands over the head of it, rested his chin on them, 
and rolled his eyes from Aaron to the lawyer with a look of keen and 
cunning interest. 

Mr. Fisk, after a few casual remarks, during which Aaron so far re- 
covered his composure as to seat himself comfortably, asked if he was 
acquainted with one George Wilkins. 

‘Of course [ am,’ replied Aaron, confidently: ‘have n’t I let him in 
at the widder’s twice a week reg’lar, except the two months he was 
away at the South?’ 

Mr. Fisk made a memorandum on a piece of paper in front of him. 
‘Now Aaron,’ said he, ‘I want you to answer, as accurately as if you 
were under oath, all that I shall ask. You know my object, I suppose?’ 

‘This gen’leman,’ said Aaron, pointing toward Mr. Rawley, ‘says 
you ’re to prevent that Wilkins from marrying Mrs. Dow, the widder. 
I want the same thing too.’ 

Mr. Fisk looked at Mr. Rawley, who was going through a series of 
the most extraordinary contortions of countenance, for the purpose of 
giving him a hint to confirm the story which he had fabricated, to en- 
list Aaron in their interest. ‘Then without paying the slightest atten- 
tion to the extraordinary performance, he said : 

‘Such was not our purpose; although, if we succeed, Wilkins will 
have something else to do than to persecute your mistress with his at- 
tentions; and may find his motions somewhat less at his own command 
than they have hitherto been.’ 

Aaron looked earnestly at him, and then uttered with an interrogatory 
jerk of the head the single word ‘ Penitentiary ?’ 

Mr. Fisk nodded. 

‘Go on, Sir— go on!’ exclaimed the other, rubbing his hands vio- 
lently, and giving several other peculiar indications of intense satisfac- 
tion. ‘I’m ready.’ 

‘Well then,’ said the lawyer, ‘to save time, confine your answers 
strictly to the questions I shall ask. You mentioned that you knew 
this Wilkins?’ 

‘I do,’ replied Aaron laconically. 

‘What kind of a man is he!’ 

‘Tall man, black hair and whiskers; owdacious and rascally; bad 
cut to his eye.’ 

‘Wounded in the eye?’ inquired Mr. Fisk. 

Aaron stared at him, as if he did not understand. 

‘You said he was cut in the eye,’ repeated the lawyer. 

‘I did n’t,’ replied Aaron, energetically. ‘I said the cut of his eye 
was bad.’ 
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Here Mr. Rawley laughed so prodigiously, that he was attacked with 
aviolent fit of coughing; whereupon Wommut rose, and walked lei- 
surely around the table, to see if any thing was required in his line. 
Finding that there was not, he returned to the rug, where he remained 
the rest of the evening, winking and blinking, with his nose so close to 
the fire that he could not keep his eyes open. 

When Mr. Rawley became somewhat composed, Mr. Fisk went on 
with his inquiries. 

‘When did Wilkins go to the South ?’ 

‘In the end of July last.’ 

‘Ah! that’s important. You’re sure of that?’ said the lawyer, with 
some animation. 

‘I'll swear to it,’ replied Aaron, resolutely. 

‘When did he come back ?’ 

‘In the middle of September. I can tell the very day when I get 
home. I made a note of it.’ 

Mr. Fisk rubbed his hands with an appearance of still greater ani- 
mation. 

‘ Are you sure he did not return before that ?’ 

‘I am,’ replied Aaron; ‘but he wrote reg’lar. His letters was n’t 
post-paid nuther.’ 

* How do you know he wrote them 2’ 

Aaron, acting upon the well-known principle of law that no one is 
obliged to criminate himself, remained silent. Mr. Fisk saw the 
dilemma, and inquired what they contained. 

‘ Love, of the sweetest mixtur’.’ 

‘Could you get one of them ?’ 

‘It can’t be did,’ replied the other, with the decided manner of one 
who felt confident of what he asserted; ‘it’s totally onpossible. They ’re 
under lock and key, in the red box with her best teeth, and she 
keeps the key herself. Them letters was of the urgentest kind, ” said 
he, with increasing animation; ‘they was alarming in their natur’; and 
what ’s to be did, “must be did soon ; for it’s not onpossible that the 
widder might elope with him if it’s put off. She’s getting dreadful 
desp’ rate.’ 

‘No fear of that!’ replied Mr. Fisk. ‘If she is ready Wilkins is 
not. He’s married already, and will not risk taking a second wife un- 
till he gets rid of the first.’ 

The man-servant rose erect, his hair bristling nearly as straight up as 
himself, as he exclaimed : 

‘Married! Got a wife!’ 

The lawyer nodded. 

Aaron gave a rapid flourish of the right leg, intended for a caper, 
snapped his fingers, uttered a loud laugh which terminated in a whis- 
tle, and then suddenly recollecting where he was, stopped short, and 
looked earnestly at the opposite wall, as if he had just made some 
important discovery in that quarter. 

Mr. Fisk waited until this violent effervescence had in a measure 
subsided, and then said: ‘I wish you to remember that this conversa- 
tion is strictly confidential; and that whatever you may learn from 
either Mr. Rawley or myself respecting Wilkins or his associates is not 
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to be communicated to any one, and least of all to Mrs. Dow. It is 
not our intention that he shall escape us, or be enabled to carry out his 
designs against your mistress or any other person; but in order to 
insure success, we must be secret; for if our plans are discovered 
before they are ripe, they will be frustrated.’ 

Aaron promised the required secrecy; and a long conversation then 
followed between him and the lawyer, in which the latter learned much 
respecting the habits and character of Wilkins ; though but little as to 
that of his companion Higgs, of whom Aaron had never even heard. 
Enough however had been elicited to satisfy Mr. Fisk that he had 
obtained a clue which would enable Miss Crawford to contend success- 
fully against the will, and to throw upon it a suspicion of forgery, which 
he imagined it impossible that they could remove. 

After making several notes and memoranda, he threw down his pen 
with the air of a man satisfied with his work, and told Aaron that he 
considered his information of much importance, and appointed a time 
at which to see him again. He then thanked him for the trouble he 
had taken; and said that he would not detain him any longer. Aaron 
understood this as a hint to go about his business; so he took up his 
hat, and being again assured that his mistress should come to no harm, 
and once more enjoined to secrecy, he departed, after lingering for a 
moment, in the hope that Mr. Rawley would offer to accompany him. 
That gentleman however made no motion of the kind; so he set out 
alone. His way was through streets dimly lighted, traversing a part of 
the city notorious for crime and midnight violence. Stealing along 
like a thief, now muttering a prayer, now an exclamation Of terror, 
and now startled at the sound of his own footsteps as they echoed on the 
stone pavement, he at last reached the door of his home. Cautiously 
unlocking it, and closing it noiselessly, he stole up stairs and crept into 


bed, where his heavy breathing soon ‘indicated that for the present he 
was at rest. 


AH, COM E = © ME. 


In deep and utter loneliness, 
In the very earnest wretchedness 
Of sorrow and heart-weariness, 
I call on thee: Ah! come to me, Mary. 


The hours that once flew swiftly by, 
Too swift indeed when thou wast nigh, 
Now labor onward heavily: 

How heavily! Ah! come to me, Mary. 


Come, let me yield me to thy spell, 

For oh! I love — how truly well 

These quivering lips, these hot tears tell, 
Couldst thou but see: Ah! come to me, Mary. 


Come with thy smile of other days, 
Come with thy gentle, winning ways, 
Come with thy g gloom- -dispe slling rays ! 
{ yearn for thee: Ah! come to me, Mary. 
VOL. XIX. 30 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


Gop THE GUARDIAN OF THE Poor, AnD THE Bank oF Farru: or a Display of the 
Providences of Gop which have at sundry times attended the Author. In one 
volume. 8vo. pp. 350. Lowell, (Mass.) P. D. anp T.S. Epmanps. Boston: 
Saxton anp Pierce. 


©‘Wittiam Hontineton, 8. S., Minister of the Gospel at Providence Chapel, 
Little Titchfield-street and at Monkwell-street Meeting,’ London, and the author 
of the volume whose title is given above, is one of that class of groaning and 
garrulous gentlemen of whom Sipney Sairn wrote; one of those didactic artisans 
who through indolence and impudence come at last to be denominated ‘ gospel 
preachers and vital clergymen,’ and who go itinerating about, practically to set 
forth how narrow is the interval between a church and a lunatic asylum. Having 
tried the business of coal-heaving, with other intellectual avocations, including 
cobbling, our Jack-at-all-trades being at conventicle, is seized with ‘a call’ as he 
conceives thenceforth to ‘dispense the word.’ We accordingly soon find him 
assiduously engaged in his new avocation ; itinerating, preaching, and begging; in 
short a clerical Jeremy Dipp er, infinitely more accomplished in his art than his 


great prototype ; fancying, moreover, that the ALmicury has an espeggl eye upon 
his temporal wants ; looking after his wardrobe, and securing him little a 

of various sorts, which he had previously intimated he would be very glad to 
obtain. At one time we find him ‘ greatly in need of a parsonic livery ;’ and hav- 
ing prayed for a new suit of clothes, he tells us: 


nveniences 


‘¢ A few days after this I was desired to call at a gentleman’s house near London. Indeed it had 
been impressed on my mind for six weeks before, that God would use that gentleman as an instrument 
to furnish me with my next suit. And so it fell out: for, when I called on him, upon leaving his house 
he went a little way with me; and while we were on the road he said, ‘I think you want a suit of 
clothes.’ I answered, ‘ Yes, Sir, [ do; and [ know a poor man that would be very glad of this which 
I have on, if my Master would furnish me with another.? When we parted he desired me to call on 
him the next morning, which [ accordingly did; when he sent a tailor into the room, and generously 
told me to be measured for what clothes I chose, and a great-coat also. When I got the new, [ 
furnished the poor man with my old suit. This was the fourth suit of apparel that my Master gave 
me in this providential manner, in answer to the prayer of faith. Thus God, who kept Israel’s clothes 
from waxing old, though in constant use for forty years, gave me a new suit every year.” 


7 
We next find our reverend coal-heaver complaining that travelling on foot from 
pillar to post, preaching twenty or thirty ‘sermons’ a week, is no joke; and he 
adds, reasonably enough : 


*¢ Finding myself wholly unable to perform all his labor, I went to prayer, and besought God to give 
me more strength, less work, and a horse. I used my prayers as gunners use their swivels; turning 
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sets eels et Se 


them every way as the various cases — I then hired a horse to ride to town; and, when [ 
came there, went to put him up at Mr. Jackson’s livery-stables; near the chapel, in Margaret street ; 
but the ostler told me they had not room to take him in. I asked if his master was in the yard. He 
said, yes. I desired to see him ; and he told me he could not take the horse in. I was then going out 
of the yard, when he stepped after me, and asked if [ was the person that preached at Margaret-street 
chapel. I told him [ was. He burst into teurs, saying he would send one of his own horses out and 
take mine in; and informed me of his coming one night to hear me out of curiosity, because he had 
been informed that [ had been a coal-heave:. He said that some of 


my friends had been gathering 
money to buy me a horse, and that he gave something toward him. 


Directly after I found the horse 
was bought and paid for; and one person gave me a guinea to buy a bridle, another gave me two 
whips, a third gave me some things necessary for the stable, another trusted me for a saddle ; and here 
was a full answer to my prayer. Sol mounted my horse und rode home ; and he turned out as good 
an animal as ever was rode. I believe this horse was the gift of God, because he tells me in his 
word that all the beasts of the forest are his, and so are the cattle on a thousand hills. I have often 
thought that, if my horse could have spoken, he would have had more to say than Baluam’s ass ; as he 
might have said: ‘TI am an answer to my master’s prayers ; I live by my master’s faith, travel with 


mysteries, and suffer persecution, but I do not know for what:’ for many a stone has been thrown 
at him.”’ 


Our clerical cobbler need not have gone so far back to find an ass that had more 
to say than Balaam’s, and much less to the purpose. Meeting with such invariable 
success —not a little enhanced, we may suppose, by emulous auditors of his 


‘experiences’ in this kind — it is not to be wondered at that our mendicant divine 
continues his exertions : 


“Having now had my horse for some time, and riding a great deal every week, I soon wore my 
breeches out, as they were not fit to ride in. I hope the reader will excuse my mentioning the word 
breeches, which [ should have avoided, had not this passage of scripture obtruded into my mind, just as 
I had resolved in my own thoughts not to mention this kind providence of God: ¢ And thou shalt make 
them linen breeches to cover their nakedness ; from the loins even unto the thighs shall they reach, 
And they shall be upon Aaron and upon his sons when they come into the tabernacle of the congrega- 
tion, or when they come near unto the altar to minister in the holy place ; that they bear not iniquity 
and die. It shall be a statute forever unto him and his seed after him.’ « - - ‘When I came to 
London [ called on Mr. Croucher, a shoe-maker in Shepherd’s Market, who told me a parcel was left 
there for me, but what it was he knew not. I opened it, and behold there was a pair of leather breeches 
with a note in them ! — the substance of which was, to the best of my remembrance, as follows: 


*©¢ Str: I have sent you a pair of breeches, and hope they will fit. I beg your acceptance of them; 


and, if they want any alteration, leave in a note what the alteration is, and I will call in a few days 
and alter them. 1. 8.” 
“¢T tried them on, and they fitted as wellas if I had been measured for them ; at which I was amazed, 


having never been measured by any leather-breeches maker in London. I wrote an answer to the note 
to this effect: 


**¢ Sir: [received your present, and thank you forit. I was going to order a pair of leather breeches 
to be made, because I did not know till now that my Master had bespoke them of you. They fit very 
well, whic h fully convinces me, that the same God who moved thy heart to give, guided thy hand to 
cut ; because he perfectly knows my size, having clothed me in a miraculous manner for near five years. 


When you are in trouble, Sir, [ hope you will tell my Master of this, and what you have done for me, 
and he will repay you with honor.’ ” 


Mawwor, in the play of the ‘Hypocrite,’ and the Rev. Mr. Srigerns, one of 
Dickens’ striking creations, have been thought to be caricatures; but the ‘ experi- 
ences’ of such prelates as Mr. Huntineron would seem to establish the identity of 


their class beyond all gainsaying. But let us present one more ‘ remarkable provi- 
dence :’ 


‘¢ Another year having rolled over my head, I began to look about for my livery ; for I always took 
care to let my most propitious Master know when my year was out. And indeed I wanted it bad 
enough, for riding on horseback soiled my clothes much more than walking did. « + - At length I was 
infurmed by Mr. Byrchmore that a gentleman in Wells-street wanted to see me. Accordingly I went; 
and was admitted into the parlor to the gentleman and his spouse. He wept, and begged I would not 
be angry at what he was going to relate ; which was, that he had for some time desired to make me a 
present of a suit of clothes, but was afraid that I should be offended at his offer, and refuse it. ‘Ah!? 
says Envy, ‘ there need be no fear of that, for Methodist parsons are all for what they can get.’ It is 
true; for we are commanded to ‘ covet earnestly the best things ;’ and so we do, and expect a double 
reward of the Lord —one in this world, the other in the next. And this is no more than our Master 
has promised to give us ; for we are to cr sceive an hundred fold in this world, and in the world to come, 
life everlasting.’ I told the good man that I had been for some time expecting a suit of clothes, but 
knew not how to procure them. They both wept for joy upon my accepting them, and IL wept for joy 
that they gave them so freely. As they had been fearful that I should be offended at their offer, and 
not receive them; so I had been much exercised in my mind, lest my Master would not give them to 
me, as he usually had done. However, our minds were now eased of our fears, on both “sides, and I 
was clothed ; and it was the best suit that Lever had. This is the fifth livery that my trembling hand 
of faith put on my back, and every one came from a different quarter.”’ 
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‘It pleased God,’ says Mr. Huntineton, ‘to keep me depending on his provi- 
dence from hand to mouth, throughout the whole course of my pilgrimage.’ At 
one time we find him complaining of the great difficulty of ‘carrying on preaching 
a dozen times a week, and the business of cobbling at the same time;’ and he 
therefore disposes of his ‘ kit of tools and a little leather, and throws himself entirely 
on the propitious arm of Providence ;’ not without evident internal grumbling at the 
small temporal reward he had hitherto received for exercising his clerical functions. 
He lacks the candor of the Indian missionary at Catawba, who received ten dollars 
a month for preaching to his red brethren at two ‘stations,’ and who, in answer to 
the remark of a profane layman that ‘that was d—d poor pay,’ said: ‘Yes; but 
d—d poor preach too!’ It is certain that Mr. Huntineron’s manner was not of the 
most polished description. He himself tells us: ‘ Being a native of the Wild of 
Kent, which is none of the most polite parts of the world, I retained a good deal of 
my provincial dialect ; and many of my expressions, to the ears of a grammarian, 
sounded very harsh and uncouth. This circumstance caused many unsanctified 
critics to laugh and cavil at me. But, when God permitted me to drop promiscu- 
ously into company with any of those who were so very learned, and they began to 
pour contempt on some of my expressions, | generally found them very deficient in 
the work of the Spirit on their own souls.’ It is to be feared also that his habits 
were slightly lax, especially in the matter of temperance. The beer he tells us 
which he drank for some years together, ‘brought him at one time so low that he 
wags compelled to gird his stomach with a handkerchief as tight as he could bear it, 
in order to gather strength to enable him to deliver three discourses aday!’ At 
length he ‘ got so weak and low, that a pint of good beer rendered him incapable of 
walking steady, and he could no longer gird up his loins and address himself to his 
great task. Howbeit, leaving off beer, he finally recovers; and soon after appears 
as an amateur gardener; adding to his professional gains by secular labors and 
‘home vegetables.’ His new recreation had probably been suggested by looking 
over the religious advertisements of his sect, mentioned by the Edinburgh reviewer: 
‘Wanted, a man to take charge of acarriage, and a pair of horses of a religious turn 
of mind;’ ‘ Wanted, a pious gardener, to take charge of a charity garden; pleasant 
employment, and small wages,’ etc. Apropos of this. Here is an example of the 
manner in which our author ‘improves’ all subjects: 

‘¢ While I was walking about by myself among the flowers, a well-dressed motherly-looking woman 
stepped up to me, and supposing me to be a gardener, (for my appearance was more like a slave than a 
prelate,) she thus addressed me in a free ani jocose manner: ‘ Now, Mr. Gardener, if you please, I 
want a root to put inmy pot; and it must be a root that will last.’ I looked up very seriously at the 
lady, and replied: ‘ Well, [ believe I can tel! you where you may get sucha root.’ At this answer she 
smilingly asked,‘ Where?’ I answered, ‘In the book of Job; for he says ‘ The root of the matter is 
found in me.’ Job x1x , 28. And if you can get that root into your pot, both the root and the pot will 
last forever.’ She then asked, * And pray have you got that root in you?’ I answered her, ‘I verily 
believe I have.’ Upon which she replied, ‘ Lt is well with you, and it is very true what you have said.’ ”’ 

The volume before us is from the seventh London edition; and our readers will 
perhaps find in this fact an excuse for devoting thus much of our space to its dis- 
cussion. The ignorance, impudence, vain-gloriousness, and hypccrisy of the author, 
we would fain hope, will find fewer admirers in this country. Such books and such 
divines bring religion into contempt; and that which might have its perfect work 
if rightly dispensed, becomes a mockery and a by-word. The volume was written 
‘to get a little money,’ ‘ Gop’s hand having been quite shut up for some time,’ and 
the author suffering at the same period, as he informs us, with his usual infir- 
mity, ‘gout in the pocket.’ He ‘ wrote the work off hand,’ and doubted not the 


ALmicuty would cause it to turn out a very fair speculation! What wretched 
profanity and self-delusion ! 
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Sketcues or New-Enerianp, orn Memories or tHe Country. By Joun Carver, 
Esquire, Justice of the Peace and Quorum. In one volume. pp. 206. New- 
York: E. Frencu, Fulton-street. 


We have already announced the volume before us, and informed our readers that 
several of its divisions had heretofore appeared in the KnickerBocKER, under the 
general title of * Sketches of the Country.’ These pictures of New-England are dedi- 

cated to ‘ Yankee absentees, than whom none better know that ‘Home is home, 

though never so homely.’ The author is evidently devotedly attached to Yankee- 

land. He was born, he tells us, on the banks of one of her beautiful rivers, and 

was nurtured among her mountains. He boasts his descent ‘ direct from one of 

those stern old Puritans who chartered the Mayflower, and much of his childhood 

was spent on the very homestead where the good man pitched his tent and cleared 

his land. Like many of her sons indeed, he has in riper years wandered over 

sundry parts of the world, and has seen and known much of its excellence and 

beauty ; but he has always returned to the ‘rude and rocky shore’ of New-England, 

with new love for her homes and her institutions — new respect for her hardy sons. 

He is willing to confess that all his predilections are for New-England ; that although 
‘ Abana and Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, are better than all’ her streams, he loves 
them not as well; that he would live upon her barren soil, and die there among his 
kindred.’ The writer assures his readers that his description of manners is of what 
he has seen, and his delineations of character are of those who have been his neigh- 
bors and acquaintances. Hence we can well believe with him, that ‘there are 
many whose memories will bear testimony to the faithfulness with which be has 
endeavored to transfer to paper an outline of the beautiful scenery which is spread 
all over the hill-sides and river banks, and rich cultivated meadows of New-England ; 
and not a few will follow him through her homesteads and into her cottages with 
the awakened feelings of a glad and hardy boyhood.’ 

The readers of the KnickersockeER being familiar with the characteristics of our 
author's style, we proceed without comment to one or two extracts from ‘The Vil- 
lage,’ a sketch as we infer of the writer's native place. The whole reminds us of 
an admirable article written for these pages by Miss Sepewrck, entitled ‘ Our 
Burial-Place.’ Each is a reminiscence of departed friends: 


‘¢ ] must not forget good Deacon B——, the spiritual father of our Israel! He was the conservator 
of the church, the keeper of the flock, the shepherd of the little ones, the right-hand man of the pastor. 


Good old Deacon B——! Light lie the earth upou his ashes! Methinks I see him now, his gray head 
raised above the people at the evening conference, his trembling hands folded before him, pleading 
earnestly with his God for spiritual blessings to descend on the Zion he so dearly loved. He lived for 
Christ, and died as he had lived. On the day of his death, as he sat calm, unmoved, cheerful, smoking 
his pipe, and dwelling on the goodness of his Saviour, his constant theme, his daughter said, ‘ What 
message shall [ give to the children, father, when I see them ?? 

«¢¢ Tell them,’ said the good old saint, ‘in the words of my blessed Master, that having loved my 
own that are in the world, | have loved them unto the end.’ And so, full of days, peaceful, trusting, 
he went to his grave, as ashock of corn fully ripe cometh in, in its season.” 


From a very graphic sketch of the village doctor we segregate the annexed plea- 
sant anecdote : 


‘¢ Dr. Biddle was no contemptible humorist; and his jokes, poor man! are still remembered by his 
townsmen, and repeated far oftener than his wonderful cures. Ata social supper one evening, when 
all the family were present, and merriment and good humor had prevailed, Dr. Biddle, who was some- 
what of a proser over his cups, had wearied the company with a long story of a child, and patient of 
his, having been gazetted as dead in the county newspaper, two days before its decease took place. 
‘What did they mean? How in Heaven’s name could they know, two days beforehand, that the child 
would die!? ‘Well enough,’ says Dr. Biddle. ‘How so?’ replied the other; ‘ from the nature of the 
disease?’ ‘No, no!’ dryly responded Biddle ; ‘ but from the nature of the physician!’ ” 
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is not rare 





The following incident in the life of the good old minister of P 
in the history of many of the patriotic divines of his day: 


“ His early interest in behalf of the struggling colonies for their independence, and his own active 
exertions in the good cause, will not be soon forgotten. He marched with the recruits, who hastily 
enlisted when Burgoyne was on his rapid march from the Canadas, encouraged them by his eloquence 
and example, cheerfully endured their fatigues and hardships as a common soldier, and took an active 
part in that engagement which brought such glory to the American arms. It is related of him, that 
on arriving in sight of the British army, with his characteristic enthusiasm and fearlessness of danger, 
he mounted a stump and called out with his stentorian voice, ‘In the name of God and the Continental 
Congress, I command you to lay down your arms.’ A hundred balls came whistling at once through 
the air around the veteran, who, waving his hand with undaunted defiance, quietly dismounted from 
his dangerous position, and fell back into the lines.” 





In the sketch of the village of P 
which stands in its centre-park : 


we have this picture of a‘ brave old elm’ 


*¢ Beneath it the boys play their games of cricket and bass, and have played them an hundred years 5 
the swain whispers there his soft tale to the ruddy cheeked lass he loves ; the school-girls circle round 
it, in their soft-toned merriment ; Fourth-of-July brings to it crowds of mimic, noise-loving heroes, 
whose shots, and bruises, and unceasing crackings, the Old Tree, dressed in gay pennons and waving 
flags, receives upon his rough sides, like a hearty, hale veteran, as he is. The grave go there to medi- 
tate, and the gay to dance ; and strangers stand and admire the broad base and erect trunk of the 
unmatched elm.”’ 

The sketches which have already appeared in our pages, not less than these 
extracts, will doubtless attract attention to the excellent and various volume which 


we have pleasure in commending to general acceptance. 


Tue Lire or tHe Countess Emity Prater. Translated by J. K. Saromonsk1, 
a Polish Exile. In one volume. pp. 286. New-York: Joun F. Trow. 


Tuts interesting volume records one of the most prominent among the many 
instances of devotedness and patriotism to which the late Polish revolution gave 
birth. The name of Emiry PLarenr, says our author, ‘ excites a thrilling emotion in 
every heart which is not insensible to feelings of honor and patriotism.’ She was 
a young and lovely lady, of high birth, who served as a soldier in the national 
struggle, and died while yet in her prime, in the service of her unhappy country. 
The author, who was connected with the brave and beautiful countess by old family 
ties ; was proprietor of an estate in the neighborhood of her own, and her com- 
panion in arms on the plains of Lithuania; has followed his heroine through her 
whole career. Having been made the confidant of her thoughts as well as a sharer 
in her dangers, the writer may well claim that her whole life is known to him. 
‘When proscribed,’ says he, ‘and, cast on the Prussian soil, I was compelled to 
seek an asylum in France, I lost sight of Emiry Prater. Then, overcome by her 
continued fatigues, she was approaching herend. At the early age of twenty-six, 
she paid the forfeit to which the dreams of her ardent and almost supernatural 
enthusiasm had exposed her. But the particulars of her death have reached me. 
I have received letters dated from her sick chamber, and have personally questioned 
those who closed her eyes.’ The reader will perceive that our author was in the 
outset in possession of all the materials necessary for a full biographical sketch of 
his noble heroine ; and they will find, on perusing his work, that he has made a good 
use of them. We are continually reminded, in perusing the spirit-stirring appeals 
and gallant deeds of the noble girl, of her great female prototype, Joan or Arc; 
and if our readers desire to enjoy a kindred picture of single-minded, devoted hero- 
ism, let them peruse the records contained in the latter half of this beautiful volume. 


Then let them turn to the mild, sweet face in the beginning, and ask whether with 
such hearts Poland should not have been free. 


ei src 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Aw Arrtisticat Letrrr.— Dropping in the other evening upon an old and 
favorite correspondent, partly for the purpose of pleasant gossip, and partly to 
‘flesh our maiden spoon’ in a tureen of authentic and savory chowder, we found 
him engaged in perusing a long epistle which he had just written he said to an 
artist-friend of his, and which he added he would read to us, if haply it might prove 
to our edification. It eas edifying; insomuch that we begged permission to rob his 
correspondent of its perusal until he should encounter it in these pages ‘in all the 
dignity of type.’ Looking fondly at his new portrait, which has an interior look, as 
if the living, thinking original had himself stepped into the frame, he ‘ with 


unwilling willingness gave a faint consent’ to our request; and the following is the 
result. 


"ER TO W. PAGE, ARTIST. 


‘Srr: According to your wish, I will recount to you the opinions of my house- 
hold on your picture. But I must confess that I could not at first understand why 
you were anxious to know the judgments of those who (as I thought) were the most 
unfit persons in the world to give an intelligent opinion as to the merits of a por- 
trait. Subsequent observation however has convinced me that a man’s ‘ wife and 
weans’ are the most competent judges in such a matter; upon the same principle 
that the birds which pecked at the painted cherries, and the bees that would not 
alight on muslin flowers were the most exquisite critics of their day, although 
they were as ignorant of the rules of art as birds and bees are now. 

‘It was Christmas eve, and I had promised Mrs. F.a present; but as I wanted to 
enjoy her surprise, I would not tell her what it was to be ; consequently when I reached 
home I found her in quite a feverish condition; but I pretended not to notice it, and 
told John, in a careless and unconcerned manner, to take the box into the back parlor 
and bring me the key of the door. The Christmas-tree for the children was in the 
back parlor; and you may be sure that my wife’s face was not the only one that 
looked a little flushed when we sat down to tea. Every thing went wrong at the 
table, and nobody was suited. One had too much milk, and another too little; C. 
complained that his tea was too strong, while his sister got nothing but water. It 
was very evident that the presiding officer was disconcerted ; and | began to grow 
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apprehensive that I had carried the joke a trifle too far; but I preserved the most 
perfect self-possession, and regarded the anxious looks of my wife and children with 
the air of a juryman about to pronounce judgment upon a trembling culprit. 

‘When at last the ceremony of tea-drinking was over, I proceeded leisurely to 
the back parlor, previously requesting Mrs F., when she heard a rap on the floor, 
to come in with all the children and the servants. While John and myself were 
engaged in hanging the picture, we heard a good many feet creeping stealthily past 
the door, and once I thought I could hear some body breathing at the key-hole; but 
as my wife solemnly averred that she did not move from the tea-room until I gave 
the signal agreed upon, I must acquit her of any undue curiosity, although I am 
not sure that she did not commission her sister to try to get a peep at the ‘ present.’ 
When the picture was properly hung, and the candles on the Christmas-tree all 
lighted, John threw open the folding-doors, and in rushed the children with a joyous 
shout, the cook and chamber-maid, my wife’s mother and sister, and last of all, my 
wife. It was a great exercise of virtue in her to bring up the rear; and knowing 
what it had cost her, [ could not but reproach myself for having tried her so severely. 
The Christmas-tree with its bright lights and trinkets attracted the first looks ; but 
the portrait soon caught their attention ; and then such a clapping of hands followed 
as sometimes welcomes a favorite orator at a public meeting. They all declared 
with one voice that it was ‘first-rate.’ My wife said at first that it was worth a 
thousand dollars; but after looking at it a short time longer, she declared that ten 
thousand dollars would not tempt her to part with it. This was a high compliment 
to both you and me; and I do not know but that it might have been carried toa 
much greater extent, had J not in the excitement of the moment clasped her to my 
breast and kissed off a tear that I saw trickling down her cheek. This slight diver- 
ticle caused something of a sensation among the children. 

‘Order however was soon restored, and they all began to deliver their opinions. 
Wife’s mother declared with an earnestness that left no doubt of her sincerity, that 
it was ‘the completest pictur’ she had seen since she first breathed the breath of 
life,’ a period of time supposed to include about seventy years, although nothing 
certain is known on the subject, she having with the ingenuousness of a young girl 
of thirty torn the leaf out of the family Bible in which the date of her birth was 
recorded. Little Mary, my pet of all the little ones, merely said ‘Oh that’s papa!’ 
and then looking at me, she added: ‘ And here’s my papa!’ It was clearly a puzzle 
to her how I could be in two places at once. But she was not philosopher enough to 
doubt the evidence of her eyes. She saw an impossible fact, and was willing to believe 
it, although she knew it could not be true. The cook gave a decided opinion at the 
first glance: ‘ Well now, I declare if that aint the Governor himself! Sure an’ it 
is! Upon my sowl, Mr. F., he has done you toa turn! Only look at the mouth! 
It is all ready to eat something. Upon my conscience, Mr. F., I don’t believe the 
Lord-leftenant of Ireland was ever served up better nor that. Indeed I don't.’ 
This was extravagant praise, considering whence it came; for Mrs. Dougherty is 
fully alive to the sentiment that ‘ fine words butter no parsneps,’ and she has never 
been famous for using them too lavishly. Ellen, the chamber-maid, being asked 
how she liked the picture, replied that ‘it was no picture at all; it was life.’ This 
was a very satisfactory reply, and it convinced me that Ellen was not always a 
chamber-maid ; an opinion that I have long held. I cannot say that she has seen 
better days, for she seems entirely happy; as well she may, having a quiet home, 
light work, and good wages. 


‘The boys, rogues that they are, said a good many things to each other in an 
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under tone, that caused no small merriment among themselves ; but each one declared 
in turn that some particular feature was the best; so that the eyes and mouth and 
nose each found an advocate, which satisfied me that neither was exaggerated. My 
wife’s sister, who has recently returned from Boston with a slight tinge of transcen- 
dentalism, was the last to give an opinion. She thought that the finest part of the 
picture was the soul. This caused every one to look with a closer scrutiny than 
before. Unlike other portraits that she had seen, the spirituality of the subject was 
more apparent than the paint; she did not know why or how it was, but there was 
a quality of life about it that seemed to sympathize with her. She knew that it was 
an illusion, and she was trying to detect the art by which it was produced, but she 
could not. She could now realize something of the enthusiasm of those who had 
seen and knew how to appreciate the great works of the great masters. Here was 
the grand effect of art that she had often sighed for but had never seen before. It 
was like reading a fine poem, or as she expressed it, a ¢rue poem, when the spirit of 
the poet infuses itself into the reader without a consciousness on his part whether 
it be conveyed in blank verse or rhyme. And what surprised her more than all 
was, that the longer she looked the more perfect the illusion grew; and instead of 
detecting the art which produced it she lost sight of it altogether; and at last she 
begged me to speak, that she might know which was the picture. She would not 
trust herself alone in the room with it, lest she might be tempted to scratch it, to 
convince herself that there was not life beneath the surface. As I have had some 
astounding experience in regard to female curiosity, I have determined to carry the 
key of the back parlor in my pocket until my wife’s sister goes home. 

‘Many more remarks were made, but they were all of the same tenor; and as you 
will be able to gather from what I have recorded, the general suffrage, and so judge 
of your own work by the opinions of others, I will relate no more of what was said, 
but ‘conclude with a few general remarks,’ as sermonizers have it, relating to the sub- 
ject, which I let fall myself. Ellen the chamber-maid and Mrs. Dougherty our 
culinary professor having withdrawn to the kitchen, I requested my wife and the 
children to be seated, and having wiped my glasses and adjusted them with that 
degree of solemn precision which usually indicates a set speech in those who wear 
such dignified adjuncts, I delivered the following remarks to a very attentive audi- 
tory. Whether they listened or not I do not know; but as they knew what the 
consequences of seeming inattention would be, they appeared to take especial note 
of what I said. 

‘Tt is very common for thoughtless people to say that they are no judges of 
paintings ; and even you, Fidelia, (turning to my wife's sister,) have often said the 
same thing; and yet your remarks this evening prove you to be a very competent 
judge; and even our darling little Mary, who never saw a picture before, is a very 
good judge; and I am very much mistaken if Mr. Pace be not more flattered by 
her decision than he would be by that of any grown-up connoisseurs.’ At this my 
little pet opened her bright blue eyes and laughed, as much as to say, ‘ That is so 
funny!’ And then I was forced to suspend my observations while each one of the 
audience gave little Mary a kiss; after which, to avoid farther interruptions of the 
kind, I did violence to my feelings, and ordered her to be taken down to the nur- 
sery, and then resumed my remarks. 

‘ ¢ The best judgment on a picture is by no means that which is expressed in artisti- 
cal terms. Painting being above all others an imitative art, the merits of a picture 
must be felt; and nature being the only standard by which it can be tried, the con- 
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ventional terms of art are too positive to convey an idea of the relative quality of a 
work, the merit of which must depend altogether upon its resemblance to an origi- 
nal. You may say that a picture has great breadth, or warmth, or truth; but if it 
be not as broad, and as warm, and as true as truth, how can you express the degree 
of truth it may possess? The only merit that a painting can have is its truthful- 
ness; and to judge of this, no artificial schooling is required ; but to learn to distin- 
guish the works of one painter from another, which is rather done by studying their 
defects than their merits, requires a peculiar organization and opportunities for 
observation which but few enjoy. And it is this talent which gives a man the 
distinction of being a judge of paintings, rather than the ability, which most men 
possess, to judge of the excellence of a picture per se. 

‘¢This picture is probably the only good painting that either of you has ever 
seen; and yet you cannot be fully conscious of its merits, unless you compare it 
with one of an inferior order. It may appear paradoxical to you, but it is neverthe- 
less true, that its great excellence is the cause of its not striking you as an extra- 
ordinary production. It is simply a true copy from nature; and while you see the 
original before you, it cannot strike you as a wonderful thing, unless you know 
something of the difficulty of producing it. I have seen, as you know, many of the 
famous pictures in Europe, and all that are worth seeing in our own country; but 
I am constrained to aver that I have never seen but one finer portrait, and that 
was painted by the same artist who painted this. You think this extravagant praise, 
and so itis. All praise is extravagant that exceeds the general opinion; but there 
must be a beginning in pronouncing right judgment; and why should J hesitate to 
declare what I feel to be true, lest it should conflict with the prejudices of those who 
watch the wind of public favor before they shape their opinions? The great names 
in art whom all men now praise once stood in need of the commendations of their 
neighbors. Even the picture that I have just alluded to was last year pronounced 
‘unfit for exhibition’ by a newspaper critic who made use of terms of art as freely as 
though he had been cradled upon an easel; and yet an artist fresh from Florence pro- 
nounced the same picture equal toa Titian. And s0 it is. 

‘¢The merit of this picture is very great. It has all the excellences of the art. 
The drawing is faultless; the position is free without carelessness; and while the 
most perfect truthfulness is preserved, it is neither common-place nor familiar; but 
a certain air of historic dignity is imparted to the subject, without in the least 
destroying its vraisemblance. It possesses that rare quality which modern painters 
have imagined, from their own inability to impart it, belonged to the subjects of 
Van Dyke rather than to his skill; but if they had reflected that the contemporaries 
of Van Dyke failed where they have failed, they would perhaps have attributed 
the effect to the right cause. Here are none of the aids of a novel or picturesque 
costume ; and it is doubtful whether a ruff and a velvet doublet would add any thing 
to the picturesque effect of the painting. The face is by no means handsome, and 
the skin is bilious; perhaps a painter could not have a worse subject; and yet how 
real and life-like is the flesh ; how sweetly the double-lights are managed ; and how 
clear and transparent are the shadows! They are entirely free from that smuttiness 
so common in the works of the great mass of modern painters. Observe how clean 
the linen is, and yet there is nothing in its appearance that reminds you of white 
paint. See how the light glistens in the hair; you feel that a breath of wind would 
rustle it. It is a near approach, if not equal, in this regard to some of Paut Por- 
rER’s pictures. The hand is a real living hand, composed of bones and muscles. 
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It does not remind you of a bunch of parsneps, as most hands do that you see in 
portraits; but you feel an inclination to extend your own toward it to grasp it. But 
the picture possesses a merit above and beyond all these things. As Fidelia said, it 
has a soul. It is nota mere frontispiece, a mask with shoulders, but it has a basiliar 
region as well as a frontal; and there is a sentient spirit beneath the surface, which 
you can feel although you cannot see it; and there is a warm fleshly heart and 
blood and bones beneath that brown vest. This is the highest reach of art. The 
mind sees more than the eye. 

‘* All the great painters have a manner of their own, but scarcely any two of Mr. 
Pace’s pictures are alike. His only peculiarity is his excellence. His fertility of 
expression is wonderful. Some have said that he experiments too much; but his 
experimenting is not like Sim Josnva’s, for he is as certain of his effect as the 
house-painter that paints your Venetian blinds In truth, he rather plays with his 
pigments than experiments with them. You are apprehensive when he takes up 
his brush, from his seeming indifference, that he will spoil the effect he has already 
produced, and you discover that he has bettered it, although you thought it impossi- 
ble. He has neither strong lights nor deep shadows, and yet his subjects come out 
of their canvass as if by some magical influence. You see one of his old men, and 
you think that old men are his forte; but you turn to his women and children, and 
you think that he is most at home in the drawing-room and the nursery. The 
secret of his success is, he copies Nature without exaggerating her, and he has the 
discrimination to copy only her most pleasing points. Perhaps it might be infringing 
on his rights to detail his method of handling; but if you would know his secrets 
go and sit to him. 

‘¢Mr. Pace has had but scanty encouragement from the press, although his 
merits are fully appreciated by the discerning few who are acquainted with him and 
his pictures. Perhaps the critics are afraid of spoiling him by too much praise; I 
have seen such ideas in print; but what a poor creature a man must be who can be 
injured by praise! No true genius ever was. Could praise have spoilt SHaksPERE 
or Hocarru? Surely, if excessive laudation could hurt a noble spirit, or render 
nerveless the soaring wings of genius, the world’s favorite, the pet of two hemi- 
spheres, the inimitable Dickens, would have been a ruined man in the first year of 
his literary advent; for like the young scions of royalty, the first words that greeted 
him were those of adulation and praise. But the sun’s rays never melted but one 
pair of wings, and those were waxen. 

‘¢ Mr. Pace has never seen a really fine picture, except those that he has painted 
himself; for he has too much patriotism to leave his own country, and too much 
good sense to imagine that excellence can be attained in the arts by studying im any 
other school than that of Nature. From these considerations alone he has resisted 
all the allurements held out to him to visit Italy, (an artist can well understand how 
potent these can be,) and this should insure him the very highest regards of his coun- 
trymen, even though his merit were not half what it really is. He is at present 
engaged on a large historical picture, which when finished will cause a sensation in 
the world, and give a character to American art that it has never yet attained ; 
although we can number among our painters such names as Stuart, AListon, and 
TRUMBULL.’ 

‘*Of course,’ said my wife,‘ Mr. Pace is overrun with sitters.’ 

‘¢* That is a very natural supposition, my dear,’ J replied; ‘ for I know of no better 
investment, in a pecuniary view, than to lay out the money that it would cost in 
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buying one of his pictures ; nor a dearer legacy that a parent could bequeath to his 
children than one of his portraits. What would I not give for such a portrait of my 
poor mother as he could have painted!’ 

‘Or of our little Emma, who is now in heaven,’ said my wife. 

‘ This last remark gave such a serious turn to our thoughts, that to restore cheer- 
fulness once more, I dropped the subject of pictures, and turned round to the 
Christmas-tree to distribute the little gifts with which its branches were loaded. 
But alas! The Christmas-tree was not there. My wife! where was she? The 
boys were gone. Even the boys and wife’s mother, like Fidelia and the rest, had 
never been. They were phantoms to whom I had been talking. The very fire 
which had glowed so brightly was not! It had gone out with the things that 
haunt us and depart, perchance to haunt us again The portrait alone was left. 
The clock ticked sharply in the dead silence of midnight; it was the only voice 


that responded to mine ; and I was left, as I fear this may find you, dear P., literally 


without a sitter. H. F.? 


‘ Lirtie-Pepiinerontana.’— There turned up recently among our miscellane- 
ous collection of original manuscripts, a mislaid sheet of a review of PooLr’s 
‘ Notes of a Residence in Little Pedlington,’ published in a series some eight or 
ten years since in a London Magazine. To some of the earlier chapters we 
adverted at the time in these pages. Little Pedlington, it will therefore be remem- 
bered, is one of those petty villages, isolated from the great metropolis, but in 
the opinion of its little-great inhabitants altogether superior in point of interest to 
the great Babylon itself. It has its petty authors, bankers, clergymen, editors, 
actors, painters, etc.; its architectural wonders, and its natural curiosities. The 
writer arrives in the night, and takes his first breakfast in his apartment at one of 
the two inns of the village. His etching of this meal is Cruikshankian to a 
degree: ‘ Poured out from a huge japanned-tin vessel, standing eighteen inches 
high, a nankeen-colored liquid. Rose for the purpose of looking into the unfath- 
omable machine. Full to the brim! Made according to the latest approved 
recipe: ‘To half an ounce of coffee add a quart and a half of water.’ The 
remainder of his breakfast is only surpassed by his dinner: ‘ Returned at four to 
‘as nice a little dinner as I could wish to sit down to’ — such as I was promised by 
mine host. Thermometer at eighty-four: huge hot round of beef, which filled the 
room with steam; hot suet dumplings, and hard, hot carrots; and scalding hot 
potatoes, in their skins. ‘ Nice little dinner’ indeed — for the season! Finished 
dinner, and ordered some wine. Wine fiery as brandy, and warm. Complained 
of it. Scorewevt undertoook to ‘try again.’ While he was away, fancied I 
heard a pump-handle at work. Returned; wine by no means so strong, and much 
cooler.’ 

The next day the writer sallies out, under the guidance of Fer1x Hoppy, M. C., 
(Master of Ceremonies,) to look at the Little-Pedlington lions. The town-pump, 
after the model of a native architect, and from the best point of view, so impresses 
him, that he is compelled at once to admit that there is ‘nothing like that in Lon- 
don.’ ‘Do you see that lady in a green veil?’ eagerly asks his ‘guide.’ Yes. 
‘You are familiar with Aer in London, of course?’ He had never heard of the 
lady. ‘* Why that, Sir, is ‘Enaz Sesurcs,’ who writes the sweetest poetry for the 
Little-Pedlington ‘Weekly Observer!’ Yes, Sir, that is Jane Scruess, whose 
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reversed name has created such a sensation throughout England! Never heard of 
her, Sir! Impossible!’ It was a matter of great marvel to Mr. Horry also why 
his ‘Guide’ and Rummins’s ‘ Antiquities of Little-Pedlington’ had not been 
noticed in the ‘ Quarterly’ or the ‘ Edinburgh.’ ‘Quite superior to all such petti- 
ness at Little-Pedlington. The Pedlington ‘Weekly Observer’ had spoken of 
Rocers and Moore, Campsett and CorreripGe, and such writers— ay, and 
with great kindness too, notwithstanding.’ - - - We have already given, we 
believe, the visit to Hawkins, the banker, and to ‘ihe Zoo,’ as Mr. Horpy terms a 
collection of two monkeys and a few stuffed birds. As the writer and his guide 
are on their way to ‘Hygeia Lodge,’ a Pedlingtonian hurries past, who is thus 
introduced to the stranger: ‘That man, Sir, ought to be the happiest fellow in 
Little-Pedlington, for he’s making a fortune. It is Diagces the undertaker ; just 
married Dr. Drencu’s eldest daughter; great connexion for him, Sir!’ At 
‘Hygeia Lodge’ the visiter ‘saw a man busy planting shrubs and trees about a 
deep hole.’ On inquiry, was informed that Doctors Drencu and Dratnem had had 
the good fortune to discover there a mineral spring of the nastiest water that mortal 
man ever put to his lips. The Little-Pedlingtonian wondered what was to become 
of Cheltenham and the like watering-places. ‘* However, poor devils! that's their 
affair.’ Fancied I smelt something like the detestable odor of a tan-yard. Peeped 
through the window of a small shed, the door of which was fastened by a strong 
padlock. Saw a box of sulphur, a couple of bags of iron-filings, a pile of stale red 
herrings, some raw hides cut into strips, and a quantity of bark, such as the tanners 
use. Wondered what that was for!’ 

‘The Little-Pedlington ‘Weekly Observer’ and its ‘intensely gifted editor, 
Simcox Rummuins, Jr.’ undoubtedly suggested to Mr. Dickens the ‘ Eatonswill 
Gazette’ and its querulous contemporary. The manner in which Mr. Rummins 
lays down the law to the Emperor of Russia is ‘a caution’ to that monarch: ‘Once 
more we call the attention of His Imperial Majesty to what we have so often said, 
and what we have now repeated —shall we add, for the last time? We may con- 
tinue to not notice us in any of his decrees or manifestoes, and thus affect to be 
indifferent concerning what we say to him; but we have it on the best authority, 
that our warning voice, wafted on the wings of the viewless wind, pierces the per- 
fumed precincts of the palace of Petersburgh, and carries conviction like the roaring 
of the rushing cataract into his mind. But if the ‘ Little-Pedlington Observer’ 
does sometimes address the Autocrat in terms of more than usual severity, let him 
remember that we do so more in friendship than in anger; that we regret the 
necessity we are under of giving him pain, but that like skilful surgeons we must 
probe in order to cure!’ The following, from the same journal, is an admirable 
specimen of editorial non-committalism. The theme is the new drop-scene of the 
Little-Pedlington Theatre, by the unrivalled Dausson-: ‘The subject is a view of 
the New Pump in Market-square, as seen from South-street ; though it seems to 
us the painter would have done better had he represented it as seen from 
North-street ; not but that we think South-street a very favorable point for viewing 
it; and no man has greater taste in these matters than Dausson, when he chooses 
to exercise it.’ 

Apropos of Davusson: The metropolitan visiter is taken to see the ‘all-but 
breathing Grenadier,’ the chef-d’euvre of this great master. As he approached it 
he involuntarily took off his hat. The picture, he tells us, did not put him much in 
mind of Titian or VanpyKke —not at allof Rempranpt.’ ‘ Dausson is no servile 
imitator —in fact no imitator at all. Perhaps a military critic might object that 
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the fixed bayonet is rather longer than the musket itself. Be this as it may, owing 
to that contrivance it appears a most formidable weapon. In order that the whole 
arms and accoutrements may be seen by the spectator, the painter with consider- 
able address has represented the cartridge-box and the scabbard of the bayonet in 
front. Scabbard about one-third the length of the bayonet. Judicious. Nothing 
formidable in the appearance of a long scabbard, whatever may be thought of a 
long bayonet. Legs considerably thicker than the thighs: grand idea of stability, 
and characteristic of a ‘Grenadier Standing Sentry.’ Having drank in the match- 
less beauty of the picture, it is not perhaps surprising that the stranger should be 
anxious to look upon its distinguished creator. He was therefore presently ushered 
by the officious ‘ M. C’ into the presence of the great artist, whom he found cut- 
ting paper profiles with a machine that conducted a long wire, with a knife at the 
end of it, over the face of the sitter, who was fastened bolt upright in a high-backed 
chair. A verdict is pronounced upon his ‘ Grenadier,’ in the true pseudo-connois- 
seur style: ‘Mr. Davsgson,I assure you, that for design, composition, drawing, 
and color; for middle-distance, fore-ground, back-ground, chiar-’oscuro, tone, fore- 
shortening, light and shade ; for breadth, depth, harmony, perspective, pencilling, 
and finish, I’ve seen nothing in Little-Pedlington that would endure a moment's 
comparison with it. How is it, Sir,’ said I, in conclusion, ‘that so eminent an 
artist as yourself is not a member of the Royal Academy?’ ‘D—n the Royal 
Academy !’ exclaimed he, his yellow face turning blue ; ‘d—n the Royal Academy ! 
They shall never see me among such a set! No, Mister, I’ve thrown down the 
gauntlet and defied them. When they refused to exhibit my ‘ Grenadier,’ 1 made 
up my mind never to send them another work of mine ; never to countenance them 
in any way; and I’ve kept my resolution. It’s only last year that a friend of 
mine, without my knowledge, sent them one of my pictures, and they rejected that? 
They knew well enough whose it was. But I considered that as the greatest com- 
pliment ever paid me; it showed they were afraid of the competition. D—n’em! 
they didn’t dare to exhibit it! If they did but know how much I despise ’em ! 
Mister, that den must be broken up. There will be no high art in England while 
that exists!” We commend this ‘ Diary’ to the manager of the ‘ Olympic’ Thea- 
tre. In his hands it would be found full of comic capabilities. 


‘Twics-Totp Tates.’ — Messrs. James Munroz anp Company, Boston, have 
recently issued, in two very neat and compact volumes, the ‘Twice-Told Tales,’ 
. to the number of thirty-six, of Narwanien Hawtuorne. Many of these papers 
appeared originally in the KnickERBocKER; and so great was the admiration which 
they excited, that our readers will require no additional recommendation to seek out 
and peruse the volumes before us. We scarcely know Mr. Hawrnorne’s superior 
as a quiet yet acute observer and most faithful limner of Nature. His mind reflects 
her images like the plates of the Daguerreotype, while his fine imagination colors 
the picture with the most life-like hues. In many respects Mr. HawrHorne 
reminds us of Lams. ‘ Ex1a’ might have written, for example, the ‘ Rill from the 
Town Pump,’ in which that peerless essayist’s graphic limning and felicitous medi- 
tations are alike embodied; and there are other portions of the volumes which are 
imbued with that combined simplicity, naturalness, and grace, which are scarcely 
less the characteristics of Lams than of Hawrnorne. These ‘Tales,’ though 
they were thrice told, would scarcely fail to meet with a wide and general perusal. 
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‘Burns’ Anniversary.’— We know not when we have enjoyed a social and 
festive scene with more gout than the Burxs’ Anniversary, recently celebrated by 
his countrymen and several American guests at the Waverley House. We lack 
space to publish, what we should be but too happy to present, many of the brief and 
sententious speeches and toasts given onthe occasion. Dr. Cummine presided with 
dignity and ability, and was supported on the right by Mr. Wittiam Cu.ten Bry- 
ant, L. Gaytorp Crark, and James Lawson, and on the left by Dr. CatpweE Lt, 
A. Warson, Esq., and Dr. Ertiorr. Mr. James Linen acquitted himself ably of 
the office of Vice-President. Dr. Cummine arose, amidst prolonged applause, and 
after a few terse and feeling remarks upon the life and character of Burns, prepara- 
tory to a toast to his revered memory, he favored his auditory with a poem on ‘ The 
Land of Burns,’ in which, as in Cuartes Swarn’s invocation to the characters of 
Scort, ‘the Bard of Ayr and the scenes he loved passed by like Banquo’s train.’ 
The following will afford the reader an idea of the spirit and variety of this per- 
formance : 


Beno tp! his noble form erect, There too was caught th’ inspiring theme 
As wrought by FLaxman’s hand, Which lit the poet’s soul, 
And near in varied form appear And gave to Fame the brightest name 


His soul-created band. That ere illumed her scroll. 


Around we mark the classic scenes 


°T was Love that woke the poet’s lyre, 


Which fired his passions strong, To sing his NaNN1E’s praise, 
The woods, the streams, and meadows green, And mourn his Highland Mary’s loss 
Immortal in his song. By wild Montgomery’s braes. 


There Carrick, Kyle, and Cunningham, 


And there the jolly beggars sang, 
Dumfries, and Ayr, are seen ; 


Frae mornin’ until e’en, 


The Tay, Clyde, Ettrick, Doon, and Tweed, | And there the Cotter’s social hearth 
And ilka hill between: Displayed its hallowed scene. 
These shine in many a lofty lay, And now, in fair Edina’s halls 
Are lisped by many a tongue ; He feels the glow of pride, 
And while a Scot has soul, they ’ll be When Ducatp Stewart and GLENCAIRN 
The burden of his song. Are seated by his side. 
There stands the auld clay-biggin’ where And now, his lowly home he seeks, 
The peasant-bard was born, With Fame’s green laurel crowned, 
And where from hoary age he learned And see! his aged mother hears 
That man was made to mourn. His well-known footsteps sound. 
And there the ancient brig 0’ Ayr, *Oh! Roeerr!?’ is her simple cry, 
Close by the gude auld toun, Her heart ’s too full to speak ; 
Where Freedom’s champion, Wattace hight, A world of joy is in her eye, 
Slew many a Southern loun. Tears trickle down her cheek. 
And there auld Alloway’s haunted wa’s, And there he meets his lovely Jean, 
Where martyred worthies sleep, The lass he lo’ed the best, 
Where brownies, bogles, elfs, and imps Who shared his joys, who dried his tears, 
Their midnight revels keep. And soothed him when distressed. 
And yonder, skelpin ower the brig, Now, Ellisland appears in view 
Bauld Tam O’Shanter’s mare, On Nith’s alluvial plain ; 
And Cutty Sark, the jade, exults The sun has left Dalswinton’s towers, 
To see her hurdies bare. Darkness and silence reign: 
And there ’s the spot, near Mossgiel farm, And there, stretched on a mass of straw, 
Where he the daisy mourned, While deep groans rend his breast, 
And where the ploughman’s humble lot He sees, in that bright glittering star 


The ploughman-bard adorned. His Mary’s blissful rest. 


The poet followed the Bard to his mausoleum at Dumfries, that ‘ Mecca of the 
mind,’ and animadverted with just satire upon Scotland, who could permit her 
gifted son to live and die neglected, and then honor him with—anurn! The con- 
clusion, invoking the reverence of the Present for the glorious bards of the Past, 
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was not less striking and felicitous than the extracts which we have given above. 
A characteristic letter from Mr. Hatteck, who was unable to be present, was 
received and read with much applause. American poets were not forgotten in the 
honors, which called up Mr. Bryant, the king of them all, who gave in response, 
after a few spirited remarks, a toast to ‘The authors of the Anonymous Ballads of 
Scotland.’, The party separated at an early hour; and nothing occurred from first 
to last to mar the festivities of the occasion. 


Foreien Reviews anp MaGazines ror January. — Through the prompt atten- 
tion of Messrs. Witry ann Putnam, of London and New-York, we had early on 
our table all the January Reviews and Magazines from the other side of the great 
water. A running commentary upon some of them, accompanied by a few brief 
extracts, may not be unacceptable to our readers. We are especially struck with 
the altered tone and manner of the London Quarterly Review. After abusing our 
country, its institutions, literature, and people, for the last ten years, it seemsat length 
to have become ashamed of its course in this regard, and resolved to do us at least 
unavoidable justice. Four of the best papers in the number are upon American 
works: Srepuens’ Travels in Central America, Roperrson’s work on Palestine 
and the Holy Land, Irvine’s Memoir of Lucretia Davipson, and the ‘ Corres- 
pondence,’ ete., of Joun Apams. The ‘Incidents of Travel’ are warmly com- 
mended for their variety and sustained interest, their lively spirit and gay, healthy- 
minded tone, and the language is pronounced to be correct, clear, and concise, 
‘with but one or two American peculiarities.’ The reviewer of Ropertson’s work 
honestly ‘confesses to a little national jealousy.’ ‘* We are not altogether pleased,’ 
says he, ‘that for the best and most copious work on the geography and antiquities 
of the Holy Land, although written in English, we should be indebted to an Ame- 
rican divine ;’ and he proceeds at great length to award it the highest praise. In 
opening the notice of Apams’ Letters, the reviewer has this characteristic paragraph : 


‘ America is, we believe, in personal feeling the most aristocratic country on the face of the earth. 
Each man’s rude assertion of equality is no better than a disguised assumption of superiority ; and 
whenever the pressure of condensated society shall force the more consistent particles to the surface, 
there will emerge some form of aristocracy, probably as decided and distinctive as any thing which w e 
have in Europe ; and perhaps some Apams may shine in future Red books, as Duke of Massachusetts, 
Earl de Quiney, Viscouut Braintree, and Baron Adam of the Garden of Eden! Let it not be supposed 
that we either ridicule or deprecate sucha result. It is the natural course of human events ; and few 
ennobled families could have a more respectable stock or a deeper root of public services than the 
descendants of JouN Apams; but we cannot help smiling at the inconsistency which fosters such 
natural and laudable feelings under a sour parade of republican simplicity.’ 


We reciprocate, in common we are sure with every right-minded American, the 
annexed timely and honorable concessions: 


‘Ir is impossible that any other two independent nations can have such a community of interests as 
England and America. In truth, we know of no material and substantial interest in which they are 
opposed — nay, in which they are separated: their origin, their laws, and their language are the same ; 
their business, their prosperity are identified. New-York is but a suburb of Liverpool, or if you will, 
Liverpool of New-Y ork. The failure of the Pennsylvania United States’ Bank ruined more fortune 8 
in England than in America; the manufacturers of Manchester share more wealth with Carolina than 
with Middlesex. We are not merely brothers and cousins ; the ties of consanguinity we know are not 
always the bond of friendship; but we are partners, joint tenants as it were, of the commerce of the 
world ; and we have had, as we have just hinted, melane holy experience that distress on either shore 
of the Atlantic must be almost equally felt on the other. 

‘And why should we quarrel? What are the grounds or objects of any difference between us? 
We know of but two, or at most three, points of difference on which the most captious on either side 
of the Atlantic have raised even a que stion. And what are they? Matters which, we firmly believe, 
two intelligent and honest negotiators might settle in a fortnight, and which owe their chief inte rest 
to their being made the pretexts of those who wish, for private or personal objects, to blow up a con- 
flagration. - - - We conclude with repeating the expression of our anxious but respectful hope — we 
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might say our conviction—that taking them altogether, the points of difference existing between 
England and America are so inconsiderable, compared with the vast importance of the common inter- 
ests which should unite them, that the wise and honest statesmen who now principally influence 
the foreign relations of the two countries will be enabled to bring all those differences to an early, hon- 
orable, and final close, and to give to that community of interests such additional cordiality and confi- 


dence as may make our two countries in feeling — what as compared with the rest of mankind we really 
are — independent but friendly branches of one great family.” 


The Westminster Review has three or four very able papers, and among them one 
by Carty.e, which partakes of that writer’s fire, originality, and singularity. It 
is a review of an Edinburgh work upon the Life and Character of ‘ Baillie of Kil- 


winning,’ a prominent actor in the days of Cromwett and the Rump Parliament. 
How vivid, how sententious is the following passage : 


‘Session sixteenth vanishes thus, in a flash of fire! Yes; and the ‘harsh untunable voice’ of Mr. 
O. CRoMWELL, member for Cambridge, was in that shout of ‘ Withdraw!’ and Mr. Cromwe.t dashed 
on his rusty beaver withal, and strode out so—in those wide nostrils of his a kind of snort. And one 
Mr. Miron sat in his house, by St. Bride’s church, teaching grammar, writing Areopagitics ; and had 
dined that day, not perhaps without criticism of the cookery. And it was all a living colored time, not 
a gray vacant one ; and had length, breadth, and thickness, even as our own has! But now, also, is 
not that a miraculous spy-glass, that perceptive faculty, soul, intelligence, or whatsoever we call it, of 
the Reverend Mr. Robert Baillie of Kilwinning? We will see by it things stranger than most preter- 
naturalisms and mere common-place ‘ apparitions’ could be. ‘ Our fathers where are they?? Why, 
there ; there are our far-off fathers, face to face, alive; and yet not alive ; ah, no! they are visible, but 
unattainable —sunk in the never-returning past! Thrice endearing, we cannot embrace them; ter 
manus effugit imago. The centuries are transparent, then ; yes, more or less ; but they are impermea- 
ble, impenetrable, no adamant so hard. Itis strange. T'o be, To have been; of all verbs the wonder- 
fullest is that same. ‘'Time-clement,’ the ‘crystal prism!’ Of a truth, to us, sons of Time, it is the 
miracle of miracles. 

‘Such is the drama of life, seen in Baillie of Kilwinning; a thing of multifarious tragic and epic 
meanings, then as now. A.many-voiced tragedy and epos, yet with broad-based comic and grotesque 
accompaniment ; done by actors not in buskins ; ever replete with elements of guilt and remorse, of 
pity, instruction, and fear! It is now two hundred years and odd months since these Common’s mem- 
bers shouting, ‘ Withdraw! withdraw!’ took away the life of THomas WentwortH Earl of Straf- 
ford, and introduced, driven by necessity they little knew whither, ‘horrid rebellions,’ as the phrase 
went, and suicidal wars, into the bowels of this country. On our horizon too there loom now inevita- 
bilities no less stern ; one knows not whether not very near at hand.’ 


In the Church Quarterly is to be found much good reading. We noted espe- 
cially the following remarks upon the art of writing a good familiar letter: ‘To 
impart pleasure, it should recall to our minds the writer. We wish to be reminded 
of our friend not only by his seal, his hand-writing, by knowing his occupations and 
his whereabouts, but by touches which are like him; by seeing that he looks at 
things in his old point of view ; grave, humorous, fanciful, shrewd— even, we may 
say, if it be only a little, wrong-headed. We like to remark his expressions; we 
like to be reminded of the tone in which he would have said what he now writes. 
Over and above the happiness of thought and expression, the life and depth, the 
terseness and clearness, which are the merits of familiar correspondence, in common 
with any other kind of composition, it appeals to a common fund of recollections, 
and has for its principal the reviving and increasing these.’ Inareview of a volume 
of German Hymns, there is one quoted, Kindliches Gemuethe, or *Child-like Tem- 
per,’ from which we take the subjoined simple yet graceful stanzas : 


‘ His mother’s arms his chief enjoyment, 
To be there is his loved employment ; 
Early and late to see her face, 

And tenderly her neck embrace. 


‘O Innocence! sweet child’s existence ! 

This have I learnt through Gon’s assistance : 
He who possesses thee is wise, 

And valued in the ALM1GHnTy’s eyes. 


‘O Childhood! well beloved of Heaven! 
Whose mind by Currst alone ia given, 
Liow longs my heart to feel like thee ; 
O Jesu! form Thyself in me!’ 


37 
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The following, from an extended hymn, ‘ Ewigkeit,’ or Eternity, is forcible and 


felicitous : 
‘ Eternity! eternity ! 

How long art’thou, Eternity ! 
A ring whose orbit still extends, 
And ne’er beginning, never ends ; 
Always thy centre, Ring immense ! 
And Never thy circumference: 
Mark well, O Man! Eternity!’ 


The magazines strike us as being rather under their average quality. Brack- 
woop has an article upon the copy-right question, to which we had hoped to be 
able more particularly to advert. This assumption of the writer may be taken as a 
‘veritable verity,’ as many of our own correspondents can bear honorable witness : 
‘The days are gone past when Jounson wrote his sonorous periods in a garret in 
Fleet-street. The vast increase of readers, particularly in the middle and lower 
ranks, has opened sources of literary profit, and avenues to literary distinction, 
unknown in any former age. A successful article in a magazine brings a man into 
notice in the literary world just as effectually as a triumphant début makes the 
fortune of an actress or singer.’ 


Eneitsh Erymotocy. — We are indebted for the following to the correspondent 
who furnished for our October issue the valuable essay upon English synonyms: 


Sincere English words, when examined historically, often exhibit in their form marks or impressions 
of very different ages and nations. The historical formation of a word is often, on this account, highly 
interesting to the philosophic and curious mind. 

I propose to take the common English adverbs, dogmatically, dramatically, grammatically, phlegmati- 
cally, pragmatically, and schismatically, and to investigate them etymologically. 

I. These adverbs are formed from the adjectives dogmatical, dramatical, grammatical, phlegmatical, 
pragmatical, and schismatical, by means of the Teutonic suffix ly; (Goth. leiks, Old Germ. lih, Germ. 
lich, Anglo-Sax. lic, Dutch lyk, Dan. lig, lige, Swed. liger, Ice]. ligt, connected with Goth. galeiks, Old 
Germ. kalih, gelich, Germ. gleich, Anglo-Sax. gelic, lic, Dutch gelyk, Swed. lik, Dan. lig, lige, Eng. 
like ;) constituting adverbs of adjectives. 

As a Teutonic suffix is here annexed to a Latin word, it must have taken place since the confluence 
of the two streams, (the Teutonic and the Latin,) which constitute the English language. These 
adverbs, then, have been formed in English times on English soil, and belong to no other language. 

II. These adjectives, dogmatical, dramatical, etc., are formed from dogmatic, dramatic, grammatic, 
phlegmatic, pragmatic, and schismatic, by means of the modern Latin suffix al; (Ital. ale, Provenc. 
Span. Port. Fr. al,) which has been appended to them without any apparent significancy. 

As this pleonastic use of the suffix al does not belong to classic Latin, (grammaticalis being first 
found in Sidonius, a writer of the fifth century,) these adjectives, dogmatical, dramatical, etc., have 
been formed in the middle ages and on modern Latin soil. 

If. These adjectives, dogmatic, dramatic, etc., are formed from dogma, Gr. déypa, (gen. déyparos ;) 
drama, Gr. dpapa, (gen. dpdparos ;) Gr. yodppa, (gen. ypapparos ;) phlegm, Gr. odéypa, (gen. 
oAéyparos ;) Gr. tpdypa, (gen. todyparos ; and schism, Gr. cxicua, (gen. cxicparas ;) by means of 
the Greco-Latin suffix ic, (Gr. txos, Lat. icus,) signifying related, or belonging to, and forming adjectives 
from nouns. 

As a Greco-Latin suffix is here attached to words originally Greek, but derived to us from the Latin 
language, these adjectives, dogmatic, dramatic, etc., must have existed in Greco-Latin times and on 
Greco-Latin soil. 


IV. These Greek nouns, déyya, dpdpa, ypdppa, drEy pa, tpaypa, and cxicpa, are derived from 
the Greek roots, 


6ok, épa, ypad, pArty; roay; oxid, 
THINKING, ACTING, WRITING, EURNING, DOING, DIVIDING, 





by means of the Greek suffix par, denoting passive concretes. 
This process must have been in Grecian times and on Grecian soil. 


These words, then, dogmatically, dramatically, etc., bear the impress, not of one moment only, but of 


_ 
ages. 
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Gossip witH Reapers AND CorREsPONDENTS. — WE agree entirely with ‘J. E.’ in the animadver- 
sions which he makes upon the theory of the ‘ Learned Blacksmith’ in relation to the general equality 
of intellectual capacity or talent. Mr. Burritt, for whom we have the highest respect, is himself a 
practical illustration of the false premises upon which the lecture to which our correspondent refers 
was based. ‘It strikes me,’ he writes, ‘that the great error in the process of education at the present 
day is the appointment of an uniform measure of cultivation to all, and the endeavor to bring every 
individual to that measure, as if there was but one standard of human intellect, and all men were 
capable of attaining to the same perfection ; whereas if regard were paid to the strength and peculiar 
combination of the several faculties of each learner, and these faculties educated to the highest per- 
fection of which they are susceptible, the result would be the production of an infinitely greater 
number of original minds, and a higher degree of general capacity. It was not chance and a combina- 
tion of fortuitous circumstances, that made NaPoueon ; for we see his mighty genius for war bursting 
forth in startling scintillations while yet a stripling school-boy at Brienne. It was not study that pro- 
duced a Byron, who at the early age of twenty-two years amazed and delighted both hemispheres with 
his ‘ Childe Harold ;’ thenceforth hoping, and not vainly, to ‘ be remembered in his line with his land’s 
language.’ It was not study that gave to the world a SHaxspere, who ‘lisped in numbers,’ and dis- 
sected each maze and intricacy of character with a skill that has never been equalled; who looked 
through the infinitely diversified human heart, as though it were to him a transparent record. Modern 
sculpture, with the same models for imitation, and equal ambition and application brought to its pursuit, 
has never attained the perfection of art which is manifest in the productions of a PHipias or PRAXITELES. 
Modern painters may seek in vain to vie with the undying productions of a Titran, a RaPHas., a Da 
Vincr; and Exvinvu Burritt, with all the indefatigable perseverance and industry which distinguish 
him, would have labored in vain for his present position, were he not imbued with a higher order of 
intellect than is vouchsafed to the majority of mankind. It is to superiority of mental capacity, rather 
than to contingency, that the bright names which illuminate the pages of history owe their proud emi- 
nence.’? + + + The ‘ Parallel between Naroteon and WeE.L.LINGTON’ finds some objectors we per- 
ceive among the fervent admirers of the former. In this class is our correspondent ‘ Austerlitz,’ who 
writes like a Frenchman, as doubtless he is. A favorite contributor sends us the following lines by the 
Hon. RtcHarp Henry Witpe. They are ‘twilight reflections’ which rose in the writer’s mind at 
Saint Helena: 


* Faint and sad was the moon-beam’s smile, 
Sullen the moan of the dying wave, 
Hoarse the wind in Saint Helen’s isle, 
As I stood by the side of Napotzon’s Grave!’ 


The fine poetical spirit of the stanzas gives additional force to the biting irony with which they are 
iinbued : 


Awp is it here that the Hero lies, And who were the gods that decreed thy doom? 
W hose name has shaken the earth with dread? A German Cesar, a Prussian Sage, 
And is this all that the earth supplies ? The Dandy Prince of a counting-room, 
A stone his pillow — the turf his bed ! And a Russian Greek of the middle age ! 
Is such the moral of human life? Men call thee Despot, and call thee true ; 
Are these the limits of glory’s reign? But the laurel was earned that bound thy brow ; 
Have oceans of bluod and an age of strife, And of all who wore it, alas ! how few 
A thousand battles, been all in vain ? Were as free from treason and guilt as thou ! 
Is nothing left of his victories now Shame to thee, Gaul ! and thy faithless horde ! 
But legions broken, a sword in rust ? Where was the oath which thy soldiers swore ? 
A crown that cumbers a dotard’s brow — Fraud still lurks in the Gown — but alas! the Sword 
A name and a requiem ? — dust to dust! Was never so false to its trust before. 
Of al! the chiefiains whose thrones he reared, Where was thy veteran’s boast that day, 
Were there none whom kindness or faith could bind ? ‘ The Old Guard dies, but it never yields ! ’ 
Of all the monarchs whose crowns he spared, Oh ! for one heart like the brave Drsarx, 
Had none one spark ot his Roman mind? One phalanx like those of thine early fields ! 
Did Prussia cast no repentant glance ? But no! ah, no! it was FREEDOM’s charm 
Did Austria shed no remorsetul tear, Gave them the courage of more than men ; 
When England's faith, and thine honor, France, You broke the magic that nerved each arm, 
And thy friendship, Russia, were blasted here ? Though you were invincible only then ! 


No! Holy leagues, like the heathen heaven, Yet Saint Jean was a deep, not a deadly blow — 


Upgodlike shrunk from the giant’s shock, One struggle, and France all her faults repairs : 
And glorious T1Tan, the unforgiven, But the mild Fayerrs and the stern Cannot 
Was doomed to his vulture and chains and rock ! Are dupes, and ruin thy fate and their’s. 
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We are quite obliged to ‘ Wilton,’ but the attempt was vain. We detected his plagiarism at the first 

glance. Moreover, we think we have detected the impostor. Speaking of plagiarisms, leads us to say, 
that we have seen recently in the ‘ Mirror’ as from ‘a late British work’ a story of Sir Rosert Bar- 
cLay, who lost an arm in the battle of Lake Erie, and an anecdote of Lams’s being ‘all full inside’ on 
one occasion. Both these were derived from Mr. Wasnineton Irvine, and first published in this 
department of the Knicxersocker. Going to England and coming back stamped, however, we pre- 
sume to be ‘ warrant good enough’ for their present re-circulation in the journals. Our friend Wuite 
of the ‘Southern Literary Messenger,’ we may say here, has again been imposed on by a plagiarist. 
The lines entitled ‘ Too Soon,’ ina late issue, are stolen bodily from an English magazine, in which 
they appeared several years ago. - » - A friendly correspondent ina sister city, after some comments 
upon the sketches from ‘My Grand-father’s Port-Folio,’? which he warmly commends for their sim- 
plicity and truthfulness, gives the following passage from the unwritten history of ‘Deacon T.’ one of 
our good ‘ Grand-father’s’ trio: ‘I knew Deacon T. well. He was the guardian of my early years, 
and I resided with him for a considerable period. There is some mistake I think concerning his charity. 
‘My Grand-father’? must have confounded the act of some other individual with those of Deacon T. 
He was never known to give money in charity but once, and that was a bad fourpence-ha’penny which 
had come back to him some twenty times in the way of trade, and which he at last gave away in a fit 
of desperation. He always said, when applied to for charity ; ‘Go to Hannah ; (his wife ;) she always 
attends to such things.’ She was a woman in whose economy and discretion in matters of benevolence 
he could place the most implicit confidence ~ and he knew it. On one special occasion, a birth-day I 
believe, the good lady made up a batch of extra-nice custard pies ; so nice in fact, that after they were 
done, she had n’t the courage to eat them; but hoarded them up until they became sour and mouldy, 
and then endeavored to force them down the throats of her family. But they ‘ would n’t go down.’ 
She then mixed them all over again into a pudding, hoping to disguise the taste by the addition of 
pearlash and other culinary arts. This was a failure. The parlor-folk quietly declined being helped 
to it, and the kitchen-girls turned up their noses over it. But the old lady’s ingenuity was not exhausted. 
She had a sick neighbor, a poor woman who had been languishing for months in a consumption, and with 
characteristic benevolence she determined to administer the rejected pudding to her. It was accord- 
ingly again dressed over and served up in the shape of cup-custards, and carried to the sick woman by 
the old lady herself. But she was too ill to eat them ; and the next day and the next passed away, and 
they still remained untouched. At last the nurse, who had looked at the nice little things with a long- 
ing eye, Ventured to taste one. She thought it was sour; she tasted again, and was sure of it. The 
whole was then consigned to the pig-stye ; and its occupant, ‘ who came in immediately after,’ thrust 
his snout into the trough, and then upset it; and thus the custards were lost beyond redemption. But 
the Deaconess enjoyed the credit of the good deed ; and months after, I heard the poor sick woman 
lamenting the loss of her custards: ‘If she could only have eaten them when they were first brought !’’ 
Apropos of the old gentleman’s ‘ Port-Folio.’ If our readers can peruse ‘The Backwoodsman’s Sacri- 
fice ? in the present number, without finding the ‘ fruitful river i’ the eye ’ swelling its channels, they 
have few emotions in common with us. - - + A friend who recently removed from this city to the 
West, writing from Illinois, gives us a pleasant picture of one of the Manitou Islands in Lake Michi- 
gan. ‘On our passage out,’ he writes, ‘we had rather a rough time on the lakes; but even this 
afforded us pleasure, as we were compelled to ‘lay by’ at one of the Manitou Islands in Lake Michi- 
gan. This gave me an opportunity to explore the Island, which I gladly improved. Connected with 
it is a great deal of Indian lore, which you know is getting to be literary, as it has been romantic, for 
many years. There is a beautiful secluded lake in the centre of the island by which the Indians sup- 
posed the spirits of the departed made their entry into the happy hunting-grounds of the blest. Its 
romantic situation, lone and silent; the beautiful transparency of the water; and the fine pebbly 
beach, impress the visiter with agreeable thoughts, linked with the Indian traditions.. There is only 
one or two houses on the island, and those are inhabited only in the summer season by wood-cutters, 
who ‘ receive calls’ from the steamers between Buffalo and Chicago, for wood; the island being cov- 
ered with the largest beach and fir trees. The lake I have mentioned lies about two miles in the 
interior. There is no harbor, which vessels can make in a gale from the coast, between Mackinac and 
Chicago, except this in the Manitou Islands. 


Our own vessel put back one hundred and twenty-five 
miles in a storm, to reach it. 


We lay there twenty-four hours ; and it was the pleasantest part of our 
whole trip. I hunted, fished, and rambled through the woods the whole day, losing my way once or 


twice, by the way of varying the amusement.’ + - - ‘ P’s.’ defence of his Lines, ‘ Remembrances of the 


Dead,’ noticed in our last ‘ Gossip,’ is received, and in the spirit in which it was written. We cannot 
argue the point with our correspondent. Gop grant that he may never 


know by experience how vain 
is his ‘ consolatory philosophy !? 


It is true indeed that ‘ scenes, events, and things pass away,’ but not 
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always nor often do ‘ their sad associations die also.’ In the words of one who had himself mourned 
the loved and lost: 


‘ These things may pass away, ' Then into life start out 
~ past things are not dead ; The scenes a vanished ; 
n the heart’s treasury Then we behold again 
—, hidden deep, they lie The forms that long have lain 
Jnwithered. 


Among the dead. 


And there the soul retires We feel their grasp of love, 

From the dull things that are, We meet their beaming eye, 

To mingle oft and long We hear their voice — ah, no! 

With the time-hallowed throng *T was our own murmuring low, 
Of those that were. Unconsciously.’ 


The desolate awakening from dread memories like these would prove a painful but irresistible argu- 
ment to our friend. - - - *P. Q. D.’ (Lancaster, Pa.,) is illustrating an old ‘ bull’ in his ‘ First Night 
in a City Tavern.’ Does he not remember the Vauxhall Garden waiter’s alarm-call to one of his fel- 
low-servants: ‘ Look out, Bill! There ’s a Brandy-and-water gettin’ over the fence, and a Cup-o’- 
coffee and a Muffin slinkin’ out o’ the back gate! Stop ’em!’ Sam We ter adopted this figurative 
language with his boots, shoes, and pumps ; and it is quite common in the mouths of musicians. We 
remember hearing the daughter of an actor threaten (in revenge against an obstinate father who had 
prevented her marrying the ‘first fiddle?) to run away with the bassoon!’ - - . We have great 
pleasure always in welcoming such gossipping reminiscences of the darker days in our history as are 
contained in the * Conversations of my Aunt, for which we are indebted to an obliging and congenial 
friend: ‘ When the British,’ said my Aunt, ‘ had possession of New-York, they treated the American 
prisoners very badly, and many charitable people furnished them with food and other necessaries, 
Several families, [ remember, made soup for them. Among those who did the most for them were 
some of the Quakers. The Friends of Long-Island sent down whole quarters of meat and great quan- 
tities of vegetables to OL1ver Hu.t, a Quaker, who lived on the south-west corner of Beekman and 
William-streets. Mrs. Hull used to have it made into soup, almost every day, and Garner Baker, 
a poor boy they took to bring up, carried it in two pails with a hoop to the prisoners at the Sugar- 
House in Liberty-street, and other prisons. Mrs. Hull found out that the nurse, who was a cruel ugly 
creature, treated the sick very badly, and sometimes threw away the soup and tea which was sent to 
the prisoners. She complained of her conduct to the attending physician, and had her turned away. 
I recollect my mother sending tea, sweetened and poured in bottles, to the sick prisoners, by young 
Baker. We were going to meeting one day, (when the meeting-house was in Liberty-street, where 
THorsurn’s seed-store afterwards was) and as we passed the old Sugar-House, a prisoner called out 
to us from a window: ‘Don’t be discouraged, dear ladies! The rebels are not discouraged ; they ’I1 
never give up!’ Rosert Murray did a great deal for the prisoners ; and his son Joun, Jz., who 
lived afterward in Franklin-Square, was a very smart young man, and very active in their behalf. 
Another Friend did so much for the prisoners, and said so much about their cruel treatment, that he 
had to leave town to avoid the jealousy of the British. Old Friend DeLarvarne broke up keeping 
shop, and went to Shrewsbury, because he would not take continental money. He said it was made 
for the purpose of war, and he could not conscientiously take it. But my father had confidence in it, 
and laid it up. He was a very strong Whig. Father sent me and my sisters out of town to stay a 
few months with uncle TeppeMan at Purchase. While we were there the battle of White Plains 
took place, and we heard the guns. A Scotch servant-girl who lived at uncle TeppEMan’s had a 
brother in the battle, and she cried very hard, fearing he might be killed. A British officer was billeted 
for awhile at our house. He was a very civil man, and read his Bible. He was sick, and mother used 
to ask him to come and take tea with us. After he went away, another officer with his wife and 
daughter staid there. They behaved very well until the officer went away, and then his wife and 
daughter would often quarrel. The mother sometimes chased her daughter down stairs with the 
broom-stick. I was very much afraid of them. The daughter was not, I guess, very good. There 
was a very handsome Hessian officer whom she used to admire. He was called the ‘ Hessian beau.’ 
Another revolutionary sketch, ‘ The Storming of Stony-Point,’ from the hand of an eye-witness and 
an actor in the scene, will have attracted attention in preceding pages. - - + ‘ The Sham Duel’ has 
several good points, but it is too broad a caricature. Our correspondent’s Bos Acres had as narrow 
an escape as Sir Rocer pE Coverty, whose blood would inevitably have been shed in defence of his 
country, only that he was sent out of the field upon a private message the day before the battle. The 
brave German ScHMEwzEL tells us that he was always accustomed several hours before a battle to 
withdraw so many miles to the rear, that the men, so soon as they were beaten, would be sure to find 
him. ‘ A good retreat,’ says he, ‘is reckoned the master-piece in the art of war; and at no time can 
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a retreat be executed with such order, force, and security, as just before the battle, when you are not 
yet beaten.’ - - + * Science and Invention’ shall appear so soon as we can find space for it ; not omitting 
the speculative passage, which is left at our discretion. The predictions of the writer are as likely to 
be fulfilled as those of Rocrer Bacon, who in the thirteenth century anticipated the invention of the 
steam-boat, locomotive engines, the diving-bell, suspension-bridge, and the science of projectiles. 
‘ Men,’ said he, ‘ may yet construct for the wants of navigation such machines that the greatest ves- 
sels, directed by a single man, shall cut through the rivers and seas with more rapidity than if they 
were propelled by rowers: chariots may be constructed, which without horses shall run with immezs- 
urable speed. Men may conceive machines which could bear the diver, without danger, to the depth of 
the waters. Men could invent a multitude of other engines and useful instruments, such as bridges 
that shall span the broadest rivers without any intermediate support. Art has its thunders more terri- 
ble than those of heaven. A small quantity of matter produces a horrible explosion, accompanied by 
a bright light ; and this may be repeated so as to destroy a city or entire battalions.” ‘ Where steam 
is now,’ says a late London Quarterly, ‘ electricity may come to be ; for all this hissing and panting 
drudgery a silent flash. A hundred years hence Arkwricut’s best jenny will we doubt not be con- 
sidered as an antiquarian curiosity, much on a par with the hand-loom of the Hindoo.’ - - - There is 
a good degree of tragedy in the ‘ Adventures in the Country.’~ The hero could not say with the verdant 
country youth who bought a horrid old ‘screw’ at Tattersall’s , in ‘' Tom-and-Jerry,’ ‘ I think I know 
what an ’orse is —I’m not a hass ;’ for he buys a Bucephalus of a Buckeye, and while travelling a 
short distance in a wagon, over an intolerably muddy Ohio road, with his wife by his side, he is inex- 
pressibly annoyed by two wags who walk along by the side of the road, and every now and then call 
out ‘Whoa!’ The horse stops, nothing loath. A shower of blows are rained upon the poor beast’s 
back, and he starts again; but the reiterated ‘Whoa!’ brings him up once more with a round turn ; 
and thus the unhappy pair journey for five miles! The imploring iooks of the lady and the remon- 
strances of the husband were alike powerless in quelling the spirit of fun in the breasts of their tor- 
mentors. - + + * The Mist-Clovd’ describes what we have often seen on Long-Island Sound, but the 
poem possesses more correctness than poetry. Beside, Mitton has anticipated half of its pictures in 
these brief but matter-full lines: 


‘ Ye mists and exhalations that now rise 
From hill or steaming lake, dusky or gray, 
Till the sun paint your fleecy skirts with gold, 
Tn honor to the world’s great Author, rise ! 
Whether to deck with clouds the uncolored sky, 
Or wet the thirsty earth with falling showers, 
Rising or falling, still advance His praise |’ 


‘ Mr. Dunn, a Sketch,’ is not well done. ‘ M.’ will find a plan better likely to succeed, by studying the 
work of ‘ CHaw is YELLowp us, Exquire.’ His master thought himself while in Paris quite beyond 
the reach of his London creditors ; ‘ as sure as any mortial man can be in this sublinary spear, where 
no think is suttn excep unsuttnty. It isa maxim in Franse,’ continues Mr. YELLowP.uvsu, ‘ that after 
dark no man is lible for his dets ; and in any of the Roil gardings —the Twillaries, the Penny Roil, 
or the Lucksimbug, for egsample, a man may wander from sunrise to evening, and hear nothink of 
the ojus duns. They an’t admitted into those places of public enjyment and rondyvoo any more than 
dogs ; the centuries at the garding-gait having orders to shuit all such.’ But although ALGEeRNoN 
Deuceace, Esquire was a ‘leader of the ho-tong’ and very sly, he fell a victim to his‘ Mr. Dun,’ 
and in a far more romantic way than the personage described by our contributor. - - - We agree 
entirely with ‘2 Washingtonian,’ and trust he has seen nothing to militate against his views in these 
pages. The eminent examples cited are remarkable, certainly ; and let us hope they will stand firm ; 
but alas! it was Swirt (precept vs. practice!) who, speaking of BoLincproke’s poor health, said : 
‘ Tell me, is not temperance a necessary virtue for great men, since it is the parent of ease.and liberty, 
so necessary for the use and improvement of the mind, and which philosophy allows to be the greatest 
felicities of life?’ - - + ‘A Chapter on Faces’ has some admirable hits at the expressionless, pursed- 
up mouths and straight noses which garnish the faces of the ‘fashion’-able females represented in our 
lady-periodicals. But the article goes into other matters, and evinces we think personal pique toward 
one of our contemporaries. Speaking of ‘fashions for the month,’ here is a part of the report for 
January, for a certain section of London. A similar style prevails in some circles in this city : 
‘ Coats are very much worn, particularly at the elbows, and are trimmed with a shining substance, 
which gives them a very glossy appearance. A rim of white runs down the seams, and the covering 
of the buttons is slightly opened, so as to show the wooden material under it. Hats are now slightly 
indented at the top, and we have seen several in which part of the brim is sloped off, without any par- 
ticular regard to the quantity abstracted.’ - - - ‘ Israfel, an Elegy on the Death of Willis Gaylord 


were 
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Clark,’ by ‘ T. H. C., M. D.,’ is fervent in spirit, but the writer is in error in an important fact. The 
cherished companion of the dear Departed mourns not ‘ for him who lies low with the dead,’ for she 
was among the ransomed in heaven long before his own body was ‘ married to that dust it so much 


loved.’ He it was who lamented for many a weary month, with the affectionate and sorrowing Mat- 
cOLM. 


‘ Is oury fair Woman’s angel smile, * Beyond the hills, beyond the sea, 
All bright and beautiful as day ? Oh ! for the pinions of a dove ! 

So of her cheek and eye the while Oh! for the morning’s wings, to flee 
Time steals the ruse and dims the ray ! | Away, and be with them we love ! 
She wanders in the Spirit Land, | When all is fled that ’s bright and fair, 
And we, with speechless grief oppressed, And life is but a wintry waste, 
As o’er the faded form we stand, This, this is then our only prayer, 
Would gladly share her place of rest ! To flee away and be at rest!’ 


‘ The Death of Schiller,’ and the ‘ Lines’ upon reading a poem of MotHERWELL’s, do not lack feeling 
nor merit; but the versification is far from melodious, and the labor is too apparent. The same 
remarks apply to the ‘ Pilgrims of Life.’ It requires something beside form and measure to approach 
the model which the writer evidently had in his mind. - - - * Noor-Mahal, or the Light of the 
Harem ;’ ‘ Grenada and the Alhambra,’ Number Three ; ‘ My Grand-father’s Port-Folio,’ Number Five ; 
‘ Edward Alford and his Play-fellow,? Number Two; ‘ An Adventure on the Blue Ridge ;’ ‘ Life in 
Philadelphia in 1841 ;’ ‘ Letters from Rome,’ by Grorce WasHincton GREENE, Esq., ‘ Exeter, a 
New-England Sketch ;? *‘ My Native Land ;’ ‘ The Old Year and the New ;’ ‘Song over the Cradle 
of two Infant Sisters sleeping,’ from the Spanish ; * Life’s Seasons;’ To ‘ Miller’s Bridge;’ with 
several other articles, are either filed for insertion, or awaiting examination. - - - Errata. — In the 
first line of the last stanza of ‘ England’s Merrier Day,’ on page 163 of our February issue, playmates 
should read play-wrights — an important distinction doubtless with good ‘ QueEN Brss.? $F ‘ Sev- 
eral books, pamphlets, periodicals, etc., have escaped notice in the present issue. February is a short 
month ; and owing to our increased circulation, it is found necessary, for an early publication to have 
all our matter in the hands of the printers by the twelfth of each month. 


CuassicaL anp CommerciaL ScHoot.—We are glad to perceive that Mr. Jonn W. S. Hows is 
again among his numerous friends in town, and that he intends soon to open a Classical and Commer- 
cial Day School at 136 Mercer-street, near the Panorama, where he will carry out the same system of 
sound practical education to which he has devoted himself during the six years he presided over the 
‘ Woodlawn Institute.’ and which he believes may be improved upon by a residence in the city, from 
the facilities afforded in procuring the aid of the best assistants. By this arrangement, Mr. Hows will 
be able to appropriate a portion of time to the instruction of adult classes in Elocution ; and the study 
and experience he brings to this important branch of every American’s education, cannot fail to obtain 
for him the confidence of the public. Previously to opening his classes, Mr. Hows will give a course 
of four lectures, with a free introductory, intended to illustrate the different styles of elocution, with 
scriptural, forensic, poetical, and dramatic illustrations. 


Cuartes Dickens, Esquire.—At a time when the public press and society at large are replete 
with the hearty welcome given to this distinguished writer and excellent man, it will not be expected 
of us to indulge in enlarged comments upon his career thus far in this country. Suffice it to say, that 
wherever he has journeyed, his has been a triumphal progress ; too much so indeed, we fear, for his 
personal comfort, not to say health. Boston yielded him ample and most tasteful honors ; Hartford 
followed Boston ; and New-York has excelled herself in the brilliamey of his reception. Such ever 
be the reward of high and varied genius ! 
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Dr. Mott’s Travers. — The Brorners Harper have just published the ‘ Travels in Europe and 
the East’ of the eminent physician and surgeon, Vatentine Mort, M. D. The volume is printed 
upon a large clear type and beautiful paper, and embraces observations made between 1834 and 1841, 
and during a tour through Great-Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, Holland, Prussia, Saxony, Bohe- 
mia, Austria, Bavaria, Switzerland, Lombardy, Tuscany, the Papal States, the Neapolitan Dominions, 
Malta, the Islands of the Archipelago, Greece, Egypt, Asia-Minor, Turkey, Moldavia, Wallachia, and 
Hungary. So wide a sweep of observation, to a mind like that of our author, cannot fail to have been 
productive of ample matériel for American readers. We shall refer again to the work, and to another 
which accompanied it — the popvlar ‘ Parlor Melodies.’ 


¢ KaBpaosa, oR THE Warriors OF THE West.’ — We have been in no small degree entertained and 
instructed by a tale of the last war, now publishing in parts, under the above title. It is from the pen, 
as we learn, of a lady of this city ; and her readers will readily perceive that she is either personally 
conversant with the scenes she depicts, or that she has made her theme the subject of close scrutiny. 
The style is spirited and natural, and the incidents stirring and picturesque without being improbable. 
We await the conclusion of the work with some impatience. It is American, and embodies moreover! a 
very fruitful era of border romance and desultory Indian warfare. D. Apez, New-York, and Saxton 
anpD Peirce, Boston, are the publishers. 


Jacop’s Greek Reaper. — Mr. WittiaM E. Dean, No. 2 Ann-street, has just published, on a clear 
and beautiful type, and in a volume of convenient size, ‘A Translation of Jacos’s Greek Reader, 
(adapted to all the editions printed in America,) for the use of schools, academies, colleges, and private 
learners ; with copious notes, critical and explanatory ; illustrated with numerous parallel passages 
and apposite quotations from the Greek, Latin, French, English, Spanish, and Italian languages: and 
a complete Parsing Index ; elucidated by references to the most popular Greek grammars extant. By 
Parrick 8S. Cassery, author of ‘ A New Literal Translation of Longinus,’ etc. The volume is dedi- 
cated, in an affectionate epistle, to the author’s children 


Mr. Bettows’ ‘ Lecture upon Lecturgs,’ delivered recently at the Clinton Hall, was one of the 
best of the numerous class of which it treated. With a determination to show the accessibility of 
much knowledge that is too often clouded under scientific nomenclatures or conventional terms, and to 
expose the humbuggery of those who would hedge learning about with forms and ceremonies, we can 
not but think that Mr. BeLiows will find his proposed course so popular, that a repetition will be called 
for in our sister cities. 


‘Tscumsen.’ — This admirable narrative poem by a young American is we learn passing through 
the press. Should it appear in season, we shall review it in our next number ; and we have little fear 
that our readers will not agree with us, that it is a production of rare merit, and one which will reflect 
honor alike upon the author and upon our literature. 


